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Reed Hits Use Of 
Gov't Insurance To 
Subsidize Imports 


Believes Marine War Risk Rates 


Should Be High Encugh To 
Stabilize Cost Level 


TALKS TO BAR ASSOCIATION 


North America Manager Tells How 
Underwriters Work for the 
Reducticn of Losses 


The United States Government was 
urged to use its marine war risk insur- 
ance powers to stabilize costs of im- 
ports and not as a means for subsidiz- 
ing commodities when Henry H. Reed, 
New York City manager for the Insur- 
ance Company of North America Group, 
addressed the marine insurance law sec- 
tion of the American Bar Association 
in Detroit on Tuesday. While commend- 
ing the Government war risk arrange- 
ments for insuring hulls and exports 
against war risks Mr. Reed said that 
not long ago the Government granted 
what amount to token rates on imports, 
rates far below what should be charged, 
considering the hazards involved in ship- 
ments. 

Mr. Reed holds it is fundamentally 
unsound to subsidize imports under the 
influence of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. While it is desirable that 
prices of commodities used here shall 
not skyrocket because of high costs of 
war risk insurance Mr. Reed said that 
an accumulation of subsidies will defeat 
the purpose to which price fixing is di- 
rected, the prevention of inflation. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

Reasonable Rate Should Be Maintained 

“In war time price is not the con- 
trolling factor; it is consumption that is 
the controlling factor. The whole pro- 
gram, economically, should consist of in- 
creased production and decreased con- 
sumption. That is to say, we must in- 
crease production of all goods contrib- 
uting to the war effort and we must de- 
crease consumption of goods ordinarily 
used by the general civilian population. 
If the United States buys coffee from 
Brazil at a fixed price and the cost of 
bringing that coffee to the United States, 
plus the price, is say 30c a pound, in- 
cluding the cost of war damage, it seems 
hardly economical to insist on a 25c 
price. The balance must be paid for out 
ol taxes. This applies to all commodi- 
tes for which war risk is now being 
charged at the nominal rate. 

.,vongress has already appropriated 
$240,000,000 for the war risk ht We 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Her Education Was Assured 


A policyholder writes “with reference to my life insurance 
policy, which I have been carrying for the past 15 years and which 
policy was taken out to provide an educaticy for my daughter in 


case of my death or disability. 


“My daughter having completed her education, this policy 
has now served its purpose, and it has been a source of comfort to 
me through all these years as I realized every day that come what 
may my daughter’s future as far as her education was concerned 


was amply provided for. 


If I were to be permitted to come over 


life’s highway again I would certainly make the same provisions 
as I had in this life insurance contract. 


“But this old world changes every day, and it has been my 


lot to be one of the fellows whose bus 
to war conditions and other conditions beyond my control. 


iness has taken a tumble due 
So I 


find myself at the point in life where I realize it best to discontinue 


this contract.” 


This $5,000 Ordinary Life policy having served its original 
purpose, the insured may change the contract to a present paid-up 


participating life value of $2,732. 


Or he can surrender for a 


cash value of $1.666.49, which includes dividend accumulations 


of $274.49. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Revenue Bill Features 
Affecting Insurance 
Not Yet Acted On 


Senate Finance Committee Con- 
tinues Closed Sessions; Clark 
Subcommittee Reports 


PAY-AS-GO PLAN REJECTED 








Main Committee Turns Down Ruml 
Proposal; Adopts 5% Withhold- 


ing at Source 





The Senate Finance Committee during 
the past week has held closed sessions 
in its work of redrafting the House 
Revenue bill and did not get around to 
definite action on the several life in- 
surance proposals before it, as The East- 
ern Underwriter went to press. 

The Finance Committee rejected by 
a vote of 13 to 3 on Wednesday the 
Ruml “pay-as-you-go” plan which earlier 
in the week seemed to have majority 
committee approval. It also turned 
down a substitute Treasury plan by 11 
to 6. Some committee members statcd 
afterward that they had voted with the 
understanding that the plan might be re- 
considered before final action. 

Clark Subcommittee Action 

A Senate finance subcommittee, headed 
by Senator Clark of Missouri, Monday 
approved the pay-as-you-go income tax 
plan presented by Beardsley Ruml, chair- 
man of Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and treasurer of R. H. Macy & 
Co., New York department store. 

The committee also agreed to allow 
some relief for individual taxpayers who 
have to meet heavy medical expenses. 
Under the provision approved this week 
all such expenditures in excess of 5% 
of net annual income would be exempt 
from tax, subject to an over-all limita- 
tion of $2,500. 

Reduction in the individual income 
tax allowance for dependents has been 
recommended by the Treasury, which 
at the same time proposed that the 
Senate raise to $600 the personal exemp- 
tion of single persons, fixed by the 
House at $500. The committee this 
week rejected that concession and ap- 
proved the House figure, which also 
fixed the exemption for married couples 
at $1,200. 

The committee rejected a proposal to 
raise the age limit on dependent children 
from 18 to 21, providing they are at- 
tending college. 

It also rejected a Treasury proposal 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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NO SUBSTITUTE FOR IT 


For years men in moderate circumstances have had to rely 
on slow, methodical saving in order to accumulate a com- 
petence, and many turned to life insurance because it was an 
"insured" plan of thrift. Today practically all classes—rich and 
poor as well as those in middle circumstances—look to life insur- 


ance as offering the most promising way to safeguard the future. 


The man who under old-time conditions might in various 
ways have accumulated a modest fortune for safeguarding his 
family must of necessity now resort to life insurance for that 
protection. The same policy can include a retirement income 


provision for himself. 


To the career agent all this should give immense hope and 
encouragement. Always useful to a vast number of people in 
the past, life insurance now holds a premier position—unique 
and unchallenged. It is universally needed by all classes and 


there is no substitute for it. 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


393 Seventh Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Thomas |. Parkinson 
President 
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GEORGE AVERY WHITE 


the 
on 


Gathered in the auditorium of 


State Mutual Worcester 
Monday the entire company staff, known 
as the Home Office Club, 
witnessed a simple ceremony in which 
Chandler Bullock took 
man of the board of directors of the 
State Mutual Life and welcomed into 
ofice the company’s eighth president, 
George Avery White. 

Mr. White was introduced to the 
battending club members in a talk by 
Mr. Bullock, and was formally welcomed 
into the Fellowship Club by its presi- 
dent. : 

In his introductory remarks, Mr. Bul- 
Flock said in part: 
© “I want to emphasize again that we 
here, even the youngest of us, are en- 
gaged in a great trusteeship. We are 
fserving our policyholders, their family 
Pneeds, their economic needs. We are 
Findeed trustees of our policyholders and 
all their dependents. That is the job 
of a life insurance company. Each of 
you can be proud that you are doing 
such service. 

‘To do this trustee job effectively, of 
course, this group of trustees has to be 
organized with a head officer, depart- 
ment heads, assistant department man- 
agers, and so on down the line. Each 
one doing the work laid out by his im- 
mediate superior but doing that work 
lor the ultimate good of the public we 
serve, 


Life in 
Fellowship 


office as chair- 





| 
i 
| 


"Now you are to have a new com- 
manding officer, a man of sympathy and 
understanding, but one who like myself 
&xpects everybody to perform his share 
In this trusteeship diligently, accurately 
and cooperatively, I know that you will 


P50 aS have done during my 
Presidency.” : 


you 


We Wilicckthe toy te receiving from 
the assembly ~~ Dey oe office, spoke to 
fee ee briefly his asso- 
hi ri m the company and expressing 
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welfare they take a genuine in- 
terest. 

“We are dedicated to a common task 
-we are associated with a great insti- 
tution. The stability, the integrity and 
the importance of the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Co. are established. We have 
inherited a great tradition. The leader- 
ship which Chandler Bullock has given 
this company during the past fifteen 
years is a challenge to me.” 


very 


Chairman Bullock’s Long Career 


Mr. Bullock, whose retirement from 
the presidency coincides with his seven- 
tieth birthday, will continue in company 
affairs as chairman of the board of di- 


rectors. It was during his term as presi- 
dent that the company retirement rules 
were set up. 


\ lifelong resident of Worcester, and 
active in its business, civic and_ social 


life, Mr. Bullock has been forty years 
in the service of State Mutual. He 
ended nine years of successful private 


law practice in 1903 to join this company 
as solicitor and as a director. He became 
counsel in 1905 and general counsel in 
1907. In 1921, Mr. Bullock was made 
vice-president and general counsel, suc- 
ceeding to the presidency six years later. 

Mr. Bullock both his A. B. de- 


gree and his law degree at Harvard Uni- 


te 0k 





Bullock Becomes Chairman of State 
| George Avery White New President 


versity, graduating from the law school 
in 1897. He became a member of the 
Massachusetts Bar the same year. 

The son of State Mutual’s fifth presi- 
dent and a grandson of its third, Mr. 
Bullock has long been active in life 
insurance affairs. He was chairman of 
the Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciat‘on of Life Insurance Presidents in 
1928 and during the year in which he 
became president addressed that organ- 
ization on the subject of taxation. 

Among his outside financial connec- 
tions is his membership on the board of 
directors of the Worcester County Elec- 
tric Company, the Worcester County 
Trust Co., the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road and the Providence and Worcester 
Railroad. He is also vice-president of 
the Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank. 

Mr. Bullock is a trustee of the Wor- 
cester Public Library. He is treasurer 
and on the membership council of the 
\merican Antiquarian Society and a 
past president of the Worcester Chamber 
of Commerce. Other memberships in- 


clude the Shakespeare Club and _ the 

Bohemian Club of Worcester, and the 

University Club of New York City. 
Mr. White, who was given a testi- 


monial banquet on August 17 by the di- 
rectors of the Worcester County Trust 
Co., of which he has_been president since 


State Mutual Elects Two Vice-Presidents 





RICHARD C. GUEST 


Richard C. Guest, actuary, and Irving 
T. F. Ring, general counsel, were elected 
vice-presidents of the State Mutual Life 
at a meeting of the board of directors 
August 18. Both 45 years old, Mr. Guest 
and Mr. Ring are the youngest officers 
in the history of the company to become 
vice-presidents. 

Mr. Guest, whose full title is vice- 
president and actuary, has spent his en- 
tire business life in the State Mutual 
actuarial department, entering the com- 
pany in 1920 on graduation with a B. A. 
degree from the University of Toronto. 

The fourth man in the company’s 
ninety-eight year history to hold the 
title of actuary, and the first actuary to 
become vice-president, Mr. Guest, who 
is a native of London, Ontario, was made 





IRVING T. F. 


RING 
assistant actuary in 1927 and associate 
actuary in 1936. He became actuary 
four years ago. 

As a Fellow of the Actuarial Society 
of America and of the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries, Mr. Guest has taken 
an active part in their business discus- 
He is past chairman of the joint 
committee on “Problems and Solutions” 
of the two organizations. He is also 
a member of the American Statistical 
Association. 

Mr. Guest, who took a leading part in 
the development of State. Mutual’s new 
compensation plan for its agents and 
general agents which was introduced to 
its agencies last month, and which pro- 
vides for adequate retirement funds for 

(Continued on Page &) 
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Mutual: 





CHANDLER BULLOCK 


1935, succeeds to the presidency of State 
Mutual at the age of 46. 
President White’s Career 
Also a native of Worcester, Mr. White 
attended Williams College until 1917, 
duty as ar 


when he went into active } 

enlisted man in the United States Naval 
Reserve. He served in home and foreign 
waters until March 1919, having been 
commissioned an ensign in September 
1918. Upon his release from active duty 
in the Naval Reserve, Mr. White re- 


turned to Williams. He holds a certifi- 
cate from that institution evidencing at- 
tendance and war service 

Mr. White graduated from Harvard 
Law School in 1922, and the same year 
became a member of the and joined 


the bar 


the firm of Smith, Gage and Dresser 
He was in active law practice unt 
1935, and during the years 1925-35 was a 


member of the firm of Gage, Hamilton 
June and White. 


He became conservator of the Wor- 
cester Bank and Trust Co., largest bank- 
ing institution in the state outside Bos- 
ton, in March 1933, and two years later 





withdrew wholly from the practice 

law to take over the presidency of the 
Worcester County Trust Company. He 
has been a director of State M l 





since 1933 and a member of the F 
Committee for the four years. 

Mr. White retains membership in the 
Worcester County Bar Association, has 
just completed service on the executive 
council of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and is a past president of the 
Massachusetts Bankers Association. He 
has served as chairman of the bankers 
committee, New England Council, and 
of the nominating committee for di- 
rectors of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston. He is president of the Wor- 
cester Club, vice-president and director 
of the Community Chest of Worcester, 
president of the Worcester War Reliet 
Fund, Inc., and a director of the Wor- 
cester County Electric Co. 

He is also a past president of the 
Associated Charities of Worcester and 
of the Worcester Economic Club. H: 
a past Commander of the Generai Devens 
Post, American Legion. 


past 


Mr. White belong to the Tatnuck 
Country Club, the Worcester Countr 
Club, the Bohemians, the Universit 
Club of Worcester and of New Yorl 


City, the Union Club of Boston an: 


Williams Club of New York. 
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Four Metropolitan Anniversaries 











ficials ne Metropolitan Life, 

rans with service ranging from 25 

40 vears, were honored by the com- 

at his Summer when each was pre- 
sented by Peedbdend Leroy A. Lincoln 
v a medal in recognition of long and 
sta g service The simple cere- 
mony attending the presentation of three 
he medals took place on August 11 

in the officers’ dining room, at the Met- 
ropolitan home office, while the remain- 


ing medal was presented at a conference 


EXANDER C. CAMPBELL 
Second Vice-President 


held by President Lincoln at the Seigni- 
ory Club, Province of Quebec, with Can- 
adian managers of the company on June 
16. 

Topping the list of veteran officials 
was Second Vice-President Alexander 
C. Campbell, head of the Group Insur- 
Division, with 40 years of service; 
then, in order of length of service, came 
Third Vice-President J. M. Campbell, in 
charge of Home Office Group affairs, 30 
vears; Harry C. Hagerty, treasurer, and 
Earl O. Dunlap, third vice-president, who 
supervises the company’s accounting and 
auditing systems, each with the Metro- 


ance 


politan 25 years. 
A. C. and J. M. Campbell 
\. C. Campbell’s association with the 


Metropolitan dates back to August 11, 
1902, when at 16 he joined the company 
as an office boy. He came from Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. He decided to work his 
way through Yale University and did 
so by selling insurance for the Metro- 
politan And his connection with the 
company remained unbroken when he 


was loaned by the Metropolitan to the 
Government to aid in the War Savings 
campaign during the first World War 
in which capacity he served until he 
entered the Army. 

When the Group Division was formed 
in 1919 Mr. Campbell became its first 
superintendent. Later, he was appointed 
manager of the division and assistant 
secretary of the company; in October 
1926 he became third vice-pre sident; and 


in March, 1936, was named second vice- 
president wa in that capacity he is now 
charge of Group insurance business 
eM rot nr oa 
M. Campbell, brother of A. C. and 
also a native of Tonawanda, completed 
30 years with the Metropolitan on June 
16, and it so happened that on his 
anniversary date he was attending the 
conference of Canadian managers. At 
the conference, held in Quebec, Mr. Lin- 
coln seized the opportunity to pay Mr. 
ag bell the compliment of presenting 
lim aith his 30-year service medal, and 
- the same time read a telegram of 





congratulations from Mr. Campbell’s as 
sociate in charge of Group Division af- 
fairs—Third Vice-President Gale F. 
Johnston, 

“J. M.” as he is called throughout the 
Metropolitan, enlisted in the Navy at 
the outbreak of the first World War, 
and by the time it ended had become an 
ensign. On rejoining the Metropolitan, 
he was assigned to the Group Division, 
and has continued to serve the company 
in that branch of its business. He was 
made assistant manager of the division 
in 1924, manager in 1927, and on De- 





HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Treasurer 


assistant-treasurer. Mr. Hagerty became 
assistant treasurer in 1931, and in March, 
1936, was appointed treasurer of the 
company. During the first 
he served overseas with the 
ice Corps. 

Mr. Dunlap, an actuary and an author- 
ity on policies and plans, has had super- 
vision of the Metropolitan accounting 
and auditing systems since September 
26, 1939, when he received his appoint- 
ment as third vice-president. On August 
1, 1917, Mr. Dunlap came to the Metro- 
polit: an to take charge of the business of 
the Pittsburgh Life & Trust Co., of 
which he had been actuary and which 
had been assumed by the Metropolitan. 
He came with a brilliant reputation 
which his connection with the Metro- 
politan has enhanced, through the out- 
standing record made by him in the man- 
agement of the Pittsburgh Life & Trust 
affairs after the assumption of the busi- 
ness by the Metropolitan. The business 
was conducted by Mr. Dunlap as a sepa- 
rate unit, apart from regular Metropoli- 


Army Serv- 





J. M. CAMPBELL 
Third Vice-President 
cember 16, 1941, was appointed third 


vice-president in charge of the division’s 
home office affairs. 


Earl Dunlap and Harry C. Hagerty 
Associated with Second Vice-President 
Campbell in the presentation ceremony 


at 1 Madison Avenue on August 11, tan business. So efficiently was it man- 
were Treasurer Harry C. Hagerty and aged that all policy obligations were dis- 
Third Vice-President Dunlap. Mr. Hag- charged in full, liens were wiped out, 
erty first became associated with the and dividends paid on policies still in 
Metropolitan on August 1, 1917, when (force. - 


In December 1923, Mr. Dunlap was ap- 


he was appointed statistician for invest- 
pointed assistant secretary of the com- 


ments, under Henry W. George, then 


Barsantee Now Working On Air Safety 








Captain Harry Barsantee, shown above at extreme right, former supervisor of 


the Travelers News Bureau and editor of that company’s widely circulated annual 
booklet of automobile accident data, is now applying his civilian experience and 
newly acquired aviation training to cut down air accidents in the training of the 
Army air forces. Here Captain Barsantee is shown with (left to right) Major War- 
ren E. Carey, Colonel A. I. Ennis, Major James N. Peyton and Major Charles F. 
Taylor at a recent safety conference in Los Angeles, attended by more than 400 
officers from forty Army flying fields in the southwest. 





World War 


























Pach Bros., N.Y. 
EARL O. DUNLAP 
Third Vice-President 





pany; in January, 1927, he was made as-- 
sistant actuary. His entire career fa:| 
been in life insurance. He is a Felloy 
of the American Institute of Actuaries 
and the Casualty Actuarial Society, and 
is one of the founders of the Actuaries 
Club of New York. 


Revenue Bill 
(Continued from Page 1) 


which would have created a new “work- 
ing-wife” exemption, up to a maximum 


saving of $50 in tax where both member? 


of a family are employed. 

The United States News describes th 
Ruml ‘Pay-As-You-Go Income Plan” i 
brief as follows: 

“Under the plan it would skip 1942 in- 
come taxes entirely, put them ona cur 
rent basis so that in 1943. individwk 
would be paying taxes only on their 
1943 incomes. 

“Under the plan the 
payer would file his return by March 
15, 1943. This return, however, woull 



















individual tay- 





be a tentative one for his income for 
1943, based on his 1942 income. Witl| 
his 1942 income as a basis for compute} 
tion of his tax, the taxpayer would make: 
out his return as usual, making allow 
ances for dependents and other deduc- 
tions and using rates specified in the 
1942 revenue bill. He would then pa) 
his tax quarterly just as he does now. 


When he appeared before the financt} 


committee of the Senate Beardsley Ru! 
said in part: 

“Nothing is to be gained by arguin 
that people ought to save this years} 
tax out of this year’s income. The fat! 
exists that they did not do it and now 
they cannot do it. 

“In general, the American 
is counting on paying his 1941 tax ot! 
of 1942 income. Some few, to be sur 
being account-minded, have accrued thei 
income taxes, but these are few inde! 
For most the desirability of accruin 
personal income taxes only became er 
dent after rates became so high that 
was impossible to double up—to accril 
the tax on this year’s income and 1 
pay the tax on last year’s income during 
the same year. 

“We need rather to adopt a plan whit! 
automatically shifts taxpayers to a clr 
rent basis.” 

Randolph E. Paul, general counsel ©! 
the Treasury, is against the “Pay-As 
— plan. He declares that th 
proposed bookkeeping shift represente’ 
in the cancelation of taxes due in * 
would be a pure windfall for those 
had large incomes last year. 


taxpayel t 





He thou! 


few men so improvident that they mak! 
no provision for the tax as the mii? 
is received, “or are so unfortunate as | 
have no substantial amount of capil 
with which to wipe out the debt.” 
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"lowa Moving Against — 
7 Unlicensed Societies 


| cHARGE ASSESSMENTS OR FEES 











lowa Insurance Commissioner Charles 
R, Fischer has moved to prosecute the 


called benevolent or burial societies 
50° ) 
which have been 


without licenses or 


operating in the state 
certificates Of ap- 


4 Commissioner Charles R. Fischer Asks 
oval. Terming them “pass-the-hat 
Oats, Commissioner has urged 


; County Attorneys to Prosecute 
% Under State Law 
| 
1€ 
| oui, - ie in counties where the 
® .acieties are operating to proceed against 
ios since state laws require action by 
local law enforcement Ofncers. > 
Under the state insurance statutes the 
venalty of $500 a day 
for every day they operate without a 
certificate and anyone soliciting for the 
organization also face a $300 a day 
penalty plus a $25 a day penalty for 
| operating without an agent license. 
E The organizations have mushroomed 
Fin various sections of the state during 
recent years and claim they do not come 
under the state insurance laws. Court 
s however, have contradicted 


yroceedings, 3 ; 2 
this claim and in Council Bluffs the 


SR 


SAS 


companies face a | 












Actuaries, county attorney last year obtained court 
ety. ar decisions agains hve organizations 
chai which were declared insolvent and violat- 


ing the state insurance laws. 

The organizations operate largely on 
small membership fees with additional 
assessments, usually one dollar a m ynth 
ne cases members are assessed 


or in some cases ers 
everytime a death benefit is paid. 
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Rav Wernimont of Cedar Rapids, la., 
1 ing personal producer dur- 
1 a total of $101,051. Wer- 
ined the Equitable in August, 
Harvey of Kalamazoo, 
was second; and R. O. Claypoole 
of Philadelphia finished third. 
The New York City agency of Hoey 
F & Ellison continued to lead the agencies 
with a July total of $202,898. Philadel- 
is & Son, was second and the 
fF. A. Smart agency of Detroit, third. 
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RULINGS ON OKLAHOMA FUNDS 


Attorney General Says Disbursing Taxes 
from Life Companies to Pension 
Fund Is Constitutional 

Oklahoma’s Attorney General has up- 
held the constitutionality of apportioning 
30% of the 4% premium tax collected 
by the State Insurance Department from 
life companies operating there, to the 
firemen’s ion fund. The opin‘on 
ested by the State Auditor 
before disbu g $303,797 to the fund to 
which half of the general revenue of 
the State Department is apportioned. It 


























ved that the new law under which 
t uling has been made, providing 
lor the tax to be paid into the general 
revenue fund, will be contested by the 
Msurance cc mpanies. 
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THOMAS MAGNER, 81, DIES 
Thomas Magner, who retired in 1930 
as state manager for the Metropolitan 
in Burlington, Vt.. died at the age of 81 
recently. He was agent, assistant super- 
Intendent, and superintendent at Con- 
cord and Manchester, N. H., and Rut- 


land, Vt., before going to Burlington as 
Manager, 











You Cant Chih a Ladder 
Whthout Kaungs 


When a father urges his son and 
daughter to prepare themselves for col- 
lege, he should do something to make 


their matriculation a certainty. 


If he dies before they reach college: 
age, without having so assured their 
education, he has in effect left them a 
ladder without rungs on which to do 


this climbing. 


It is your privilege, as a life insur- 
ance agent, to show him how he can 
use endowments to provide funds for 


such a purpose. 








‘@rudential 


Insurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J, 












































Conn. Mutual Promotes 
Marshall, Terryberry 


DATON GILBERT JOINS STAFF 


Marshall Made Associate Actuary; 
Terryberry an Assistant Actuary; 
Gilbert from Research Bureau 





The Connecticut Mutual has promoted 
two and added a new member to the 
official staff. The two promotions are 
those of Gladstone Marshall to associate 
actuary and Wilfred Terryberry to as- 
sistant actuary. 
is that of 
Insurance 


The new appointment 
Daton Gilbert of the life 
Sales Research 
assistant actuary. 

Mr. Marshall, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto where he specialized 
in mathematics, came with the Connec- 
ticut Mutual in 1921. He became active 
department head of the actuarial de 
ment in 1924 and in 1929 was made assist- 
ant actuary. He is a fellow of the 
Actuarial S America 

Wilfred Terryberry, graduating from 
the University of Toronto in 1922. came 
directly to the Connecticut Mutual as 
a_ member of the actuarial department 
He succeeded Mr. Marshall in 1920 as 
active department head. Mr. Terry erry 
is also a fellow of the Actuarial Society 
of America. 

A graduate of Colgate Univers 
Gilbert spent a year in post 
work at Brown University 
the Prudential where he w 
years. He then j ined the staff of the 
Life Insuranc 
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LUNCHEON FOR JEROME SIEGEL 


More Than Fifty At Luncheon for 
Assistant Manager, McGeorge 
Agency, as Siegel Enters Army 


Terome Sie 






CENTRAL LIFE APPOINTMENTS 





Karl W. Anderson Succeeds Late R. Z. 
Staudt in Ohio; Don Lohner Named 
In Northwestern Iowa 
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CAMPAIGN FOR CLARIS ADAMS 
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» State Life will launch a two- 
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New Market Survey By 
Research Bureau Out 


BUYER” ANALYZED 


“THE 1942 


Survey of 12,499 Sales Totaling Over 
$30,500,000 Shows Industrial Work- 
ers, Women as Buyers 


The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau has just published “The 1942 
Buyer,” reported to be the most com- 
plete institutional survey of current life 


sales ever issued, based as it is on 
12499 sales in this country totaling 
$30,539,929 Ordinary sales in May by 


fifty-two Weekly Premium and Ordinary 
companies of all si with typical 
geographical distribution. Twenty-five 
tables are included in the analysis. Some 
of the highlights follow. 
Women and Juveniles 37% of Market 
Buyers under age 20 account for 26% 
of sales and for 14% of volume, in- 
cluding Juvenile policies. 76% Weekly 
Premium sales are to buyers under 30 
compared with 55% for Ordinary agents. 
Juvenile sales were 15% of the total and 


sizes, 


7% of the volume. Together with 
women this market constitutes 37% of 
all sales and 18% of volume. 28% of 


buyers are females while total business 
from women is 14%. Excluding those 
females up to age 14, the figures are 25% 
and 12%. Weekly Premium agents sell 
a greater proportion of women than do 
the Ordinary agent. 

Previously Uninsured 

43% of buyers were previously unin- 
sured, 36% of the men and 65% of the 
women. These accounted for 29% of 
the volume. 28% are already policy- 
holders in the same company. However 
Weekly Premium agents sell two and 
a third times as much to their com- 
pany’s own policyholders as do Ordinary 
agents, accounting for 42% of the num- 
ber of sales against 18% for Ordinary 
agents. 

Leading occupational classifications 
were skilled and unskilled labor (non- 
agricultural), 38% of buyers and 29% of 
volume; clerical workers, 14% of buyers 
and 9% of volume; students and house- 
wives, 14% and 8%; semi-executive and 
semi-professional, 10% and 14%; execu- 
tives and proprietors, 8% and 20%; 
salesmen and sales clerks, 7% for both 
buyers and volume. 

Sales Related to Incomes 

67% of manufacturing and mine em- 
ploves had incomes of from $1,500 to 
$3,000 and 8% exceeded $3,000. Execu- 
tives and professional men and women 
had incomes of more than $3,000 in 67% 
and 63% of the cases, respectively. The 
Weekly Premium agent sells 71% by 
volume to persons with incomes under 
$2,500 as compared to 40% for the Ordin- 
ary agent. Similarly the Ordinary agent 
sells 33% of his volume to those with 
$5,000 or higher incomes compared with 
6% for the Weekly Premium agent. 

Considering industrial workers only, 
80% of the volume sold by Weekly Pre- 
mium agents is to those with incomes 
under $2,500. Ordinary agents sell 68% 
to that group. 

In general the higher the income the 





more the buyer concentrates on low 
income policy forms, both in Weekly 
Premium and Ordinary sales. Exception 
is Retirement forms, which may _ indi- 
cate, says the report, that sales to the 
highet income groups are part of a 
planned program. 46% of sales were 
for an even $1,000 while 25%, which 


were for $3,000 or more, were nearly 
two-thirds of the volume. 





Cc. C. JONES AGENCY, BUFFALO 

The Claude C. Jones Agency, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Buffalo, had the largest 
paid-for month in July since the agency 
was established June 1, 1942. 


400 WEEKS OF PRODUCTION 

James C. McFarland, Cincinnati gen- 
eral agent of Ohio State Life, has com- 
pleted 400 consecutive weeks of produc- 
tion. He is president of the Cincinnati 
CLU chapter. 























Home Life Director 





WILLIAM T. HUNTER 


Home Life of New York has 
nounced the election to its board of di- 
rectors of William T. 
and director of A. Schrader’s Son, 
of Brooklyn, the country’s largest manu- 
and 


an- 


Hunter, president 
Inc. 
facturer of 
gages. The company has the distinction 
of being one of the two American man- 
ufacturers of deep sea diving equipment. 


tire valves pressure 


The new director of Home Life is also 
vice-president and director of the Sco- 
ville Manufacturing Co. of Connecticut, 
a director of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce, and of the Home Title Guar- 
anty Co. He is a trustee of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences and 
of the Brooklyn Savings Bank. 





WARD PHELPS TO SPEAK 
Ward Phelps, Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau consultant, is the sched- 
uled speaker at the kick-off meeting of 
the season of the Dallas Association of 
Life Underwriters, August 31, 


Portland, Me., Man Elected Head of 
John Hancock General 

Agents’ Ass’n 
Sayward, general agent 
Hancock at Portland, Me., 
was elected president of John Han- 
cock General Agents Association at a 
meeting in Chicago last week. Clarence 
W. Wyatt, Boston, and Henry Stout, 
Dayton, O., were elected vice-pres‘dents ; 
Albert C. Adams, Philadelphia, will serve 
as treasurer, and John A. Witherspoon, 
Nashville, as secretary. The following 
directors were also elected: 

McKay Reed, Louisville; Ricks Strong, 
Dallas; J. Bruce MacWhinney, Newark; 
Walter Powell, Atlanta, and Robert M. 
Williams, Little Rock. 


PHILADELPHIA CLU 


Millard R. Orr, President; Alice E. 
Roche, Vice-President; Cleo C. 
West, Secretary 
New president of Philadelphia Chap- 
ter of Chartered Life Underwriters is 
Millard R. Orr, Massachusetts Mutual. 
Other officers are Alice E. Roche, Provi- 
dent Mutual, vice-president; Cleo C. 
West, Prudential, secretary; W. Cheston 

Stokes, Jr., State Mutual, treasurer. 
Board of directors consists of H. 
Sheridan Baketel, Jr., Union Central; 
Aaron C. F. Finkbinder, Northwestern 
Mutual; Jordan Gauthier, Reliance; 
Frank J. Campbell, Jr. Prudential; and 
Runcie L. Tatnall, Penn Mutual. 


35 YEARS AS CASHIER 

Henry W. Goetter, Travelers cashier 
at Buffalo, recently completed thirty- 
five years in that position. Mr. Goetter 
came with the Travelers in 1907 after 
having been cashier for the Penn Mu- 
tual in Buffalo for three and a_ half 
years. The office force has grown from 
one of two clerks besides Mr. Goetter 
to a salaried staff of more than ninety 
with premium collections in 1941 twenty- 
eight times larger than those of 1907. 
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Ten Allen & Schmidt 

Men in Armed Forces 

GARNAUS CITED FOR BRAVERy 

Directed Rescue Work When 

Sank Off Newfoundland; 


Commissioned Officers 


His Ship 


Four 


Ten members of the Allen & Schmid 
Agency, New England Mutual in New 
York, who are now in the Army 
Coast Guard and other branches of th 
war effort, are giving a good account of 
themselves. Topping the list of achieve.| 
ments to date is that credited to R. Jack 
Garnaus, who was promoted by the navy 
to lieutenant (j. g.) for conspicuoys! 
gallantry in line of sea duty. Garnaus | 
who was one of the newer agents jn the| 
Allen & Schmidt office, was stationed on 
the S. S. Pollux when it was sunk some 
months ago off the coast of Newfound. 
land. Among the first to get clear oj 
the ship as it was sinking he established 
a life line to shore and spent hours jn} 
helping to rescue men of the §S, S. Pol. 
lux from drowning. “He was cited for 
bravery, earned the everlasting thanks 
of his comrades. 

Another naval officer from the A, & 
S. agency is Lieutenant (j. g.) David 
Robinson, who is stationed on the U. § 
S. Augusta, and another, Carl L, Rus. 
sell, is seaman, first class, in the U, § 
Coast Guard now at Lewes, Delaware. 

Highest commissioned officer of the 
agency is Major Willis M. Weeden, now! 
at 43 Evacuation Hospital, Camp Chai-| 
borne, La. In civilian life he is A. & S| 
medical examiner. 

Robert B. Holmes, who was head oj! 
the brokerage department, is now at-) 
tending Officers Training School at 
Camp Croft, S. C., and Corporal Gerald 
Herzog is doing the same at Fort Sill 
Okla. He got married last December to 
Laura Price, also of the A. & S. agency, 
who is a daughter of Frank J. Price. 
Ir. of the Prudential. With the agency 
he was office manager. 

F. Hal Marley, full time agent, for- 
merly with 101st Cavalry, Brooklyn, is 
now a lieutenant in the Army Air Corps 
at Gunter Field, Ala.; John M. Kuser 
is attached to the 24th Ferrying Squad- 
ron at Morrison Field, West Palm 








Beach; Percy S. Arnsten is in the Army,} 


and William J. Doherty is in the War 
Production Board at Washington, D. ¢. 

Having ten men in the service repre- 
sents a sizeable contribution to the war 
effort by the Allen & Schmidt Agency 
which is “carrying on” with a depleted 
fulltime agency staff but with gool 
morale, 





LEAD IN KEEP WELL CRUSADE 

The East North Central states, where 
local committees have been formed in 
twenty-six cities, lead 
organization for the “Keep Well” Cr- 


sade, according to the Institute of Life} 


Insurance. Indiana leads all states with 
a total of nine committees; Illinois 
second with seven. 





LINCOLN NAT’L NAMES MECKE 

Lincoln National Life has appointed 
W. J. Mecke as generai agent at Miami. 
Mr. Mecke entered insurance in Phila 
delphia in 1931 and has an_ excellent 
record in both personal production ant 
management. From 1937 to 1941 he wa 
in Miami but since September, 1941, ha 
been manager in Baltimore for the State 
of Maryland. He is a past president 
Miami Life Underwriters and a_ pas 
secretary Miami Biltmore Country Club. 
He is a graduate of the University 0! 
Pennsylvania. 





SOLDIERS CIVIL RELIEF ACT 

A paper on the Soldiers and Sailor 
Civil Relief Act of 1940 was presente 
before the Insurance Section of the 
American Bar Association at Detroit thi 
week by J. A. Gooch, attorney of For 
Worth, in which he made a thorough 
analysis of the law and the cases bea 
ing on its provisions. 


the country inj 
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Trust Modifications 
Required by the War 


sTUDY BY HERBERT THOMPSON 











troit Paper at American Bar Associa- 
” oe Suggests Changes Needed in 
View of War Conditions 





The many problems inherent in the 
effect of the war on business insurance, 
partnership insurance and stock-pur- 
chase insurance were discussed before 
the Insurance Section, American Bar 
Association at its annual meeting in 
Detroit this week, by Herbert B. 
Thompson, of the law firm of Thomp- 
son, Allen & Harmon, and executive 
secretary and counsel, Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. Subject of 
Mr. Thompson’s talk was “Modification 
of Life Insurance Trusts as Required 
by the War.” 

Typical Case Discussed 

Mr. Thompson discussed typical cases 
of life insurance trusts of the business 
insurance type, one of which he out- 
lined as follows: About three years ago 
a well-known trust company accepted a 
trust of this nature, and here is what 
happened. Partner B, the man who did 
the buying and ran the Office, was a 
reserve officer. He was called to active 
duty, and has since been reported as 
missing in action. The business has 
quadrupled in value, but is woefully 
short of capital and manpower. Partners 
A and C are unable to replace B’s serv- 
ices, since they cannot provide a new- 
comer with an interest in the business. 
The trust company, under the terms of 
the trust agreement, owns legal title to 
all three shares, but it has no authority 
to sell out B’s interest. It also has no 
authority to vary the terms of the trust, 
or to permit the remaining partners to 
take the steps imperative for continu- 
ance of the business. Even if proof of 
B’s death were available, the legal de- 
partment of the trust company expresses 
doubt whether the agreement could be 
carried out, because of the gross inade- 
quacy of the valuation set-up. 

The trust agreement provided that it 
could be amended, at any time, in any 
respect, but only by unanimous consent 
or agreement among the partners. Other 
provisions as to valuations, etc., were all 
contingent on agreements of all part- 
ners, and every partner pledged that he 
would not alienate his interest, except 
upon the written assent of the other 
partners. Now everything is tied up be- 
cause one of the partners entered mili- 
tary service, is missing in action and is 
not available, of course, to meet with the 
other partners to make the changes in 
the trust plan and business set-up so 
important now for a survival of a suc- 
cessful business enterprise. 

In this connection, Mr. Thompson 
pointed out that where the parties to a 
trust agreement have covenanted to re- 
value the business each year, and fail to 
do so, supplying no alternative method 
of determining value, the door is open 
wide to prolonged and expensive litiga- 
tion—at the instance either of the widow 
of a deceased partner, or of any of the 
surviving partners. 

Three Precautions to Be Taken 


“Today, when call to the service or to 
war effort is a constant hazard, three 
Precautions are imperative,” Mr. Thomp- 
son added: (1) Provision must be 
sought whereby a departing partner 
vests in some able person his right to 
agree to amendments in the trust; (2) 
The indenture must provide some auto- 
Matic or nearly automatic mode for re- 
determination of value in the absence 
of unanimous agreement amongst the 
Partners at a date reasonably proximate 
to the date of death; (3) Compensation 
to each partner for services he renders 
must be distinguished from his other 
Partnership income, so as to permit re- 
placement of his service if and when he 
Is called away.” 

Touching on the item of good will, Mr. 

lompson said that the valuations of 
good will today are likely to be traps 
for the unwary. If the business is a 


war baby, it may be deprived of its milk. 
If the business is a peacetime enterprise, 
priorities may maim it overnight. - 

“Nothing will actually replace alert- 
ness on the part of the parties,’ he 
added, “and prompt amendments to give 
effect to changing conditions. To leave 
valuation for determination by arbiters 
after the occurrence of the death de- 
feats the entire purpose of the business 
insurance trust; and opens the door to 
litigation almost as though no agree- 
ment has been drawn.” 

Reported “Missing” 

Touching on the question of soldiers, 
sailors, marines and airmen reported as 
“missing in action” or merely as “miss- 
ing” he said that in this war a large 
percentage of casualties will come under 
those two classifications. 

“Certainly there can be no early pay- 
ment of the insurance upon these lives,” 
he continued. “If the rule as regards 
disappearance in peacetimes is followed, 
not only must seven years elapse before 
presumption of death may be pleaded, 
but in most jurisdictions an adjudica- 
tion must then be sought, upon full evi- 
dence, to determine first, if the missing 
person shall be deemed dead; and sec- 
ond, as to when that death shall be 
deemed to have occurred. 

New Provisions Necessary 

“Obviously, if any party to a business 
insurance trust be of military age, the 
indenture should direct what course 
should be pursued in case of disappear- 
ance beyond a period of say six months; 
and should provide for liquidation of the 
missing partner’s interests, independent 
of the maturity proceeds of insurance 
upon his life.” 

He said that in many instances there 


Surveys War Privisos 
In Disability Clause 


JOSEPH R. BURCHAM’S TALK 


Paper by Burcham and Powell McHaney 
Studies Effect of Accepting Premiums 
Where War Hazard Is Excluded 


In an address on “The Effect of Ac- 
ceptance of Premiums for Disability or 
Double Indemnity Benefits Containing 
War Exclusion Clauses While Insured 
Is In the Armed Forces,” before the 
Insurance Section of the annual meet- 
ing of the American Bar Association at 
Detroit, August 24-27, Joseph R. Bur- 
cham, attorney, General American Life, 
told his audience that “In the absence 
of a radical change in precedent, it is 
submitted that if the hazard of military 
or naval service in disability or double 
indemnity provisions is made an ex- 
cluded risk, which appears to be the 
case in a majority of outstanding poli- 
cies of the companies observed, the com- 
pany may continue to receive premiums 
for such benefits, with or without knowl- 
edge that the insured is in the armed 
forces, without undue exposure to lia- 
bility for such benefits during such 


(Continued on Page 11) 


should be a provision giving the re- 
maining partners an option to retire the 
interest of a partner entering the serv- 
ice, or otherwise departing from active 
contact with the business, on a time 
basis which will not cripple continued 
operation of the business. 











Our strength is established in ways of peace, 


Yet we serve our nation well in a world at war. 
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How War Has Affected 
Insurance Practice 


SEEN BY HARRY COLE BATES 


Metropolitan General Counsel Surveys 
Impact of War on Life Insur- 
ance Business 


The many ways in which the war has 
affected life insurance 
before the Insurance 
American Bar Association at its 
ing in Detroit this week by Harry Cole 
Bates, general counsel of the Metro- 
politan Life. He touched on the loss 
of personnel both in home office and 
field, equipment problems, investments, 
policy changes, taxes and other matters. 

Concerning war clauses Mr. Hates 
said: 

“Beginning in 1939 with use in con- 
nection with limited classes of policies, 
their use since December 7, 1941 has 
become practically universal. So far as 
I know no company issues new policies 
at military ages without some war re- 
striction. 

“There 


were surveyed 
Section of the 


meet- 


diversity of 
content in such clauses. A recent re- 
port on 181 life insurance companies 
showed that about one-third have some 
restrictions as to military service within 
the ‘Home Areas.’ All have restrictions 
as to service abroad. The clauses of 
about three-fourths of the companies 
provide a complete exclusion of coverage 
abroad regardless of the cause of death 
(Status Clause); most of the remaining 
companies have excluded coverage for 
deaths due to military or naval service 
abroad in time of war. (Results Clause). 
The exclusion on a ‘status’ basis is of 
course the broadest exclusion and based 
upon experience in the last war, the 
safest form to be used from a legal 
standpoint. Such an exclusion for service 
abroad has statutory approval in the 
New York legislation enacted this year. 
In conjunction with these war clauses, 
most companies have also been includ- 
ing restrictions on aviation activities, 
many of which apply to civilians as well 
as persons in the armed services. Gen- 
erally, however, no restriction is placed 
on travel as a fare-paying passenger 
over commercial airlines.” 


has been some 


Investments 

Discussing investment effects Mr. 
Bates said: “So far as security invest- 
ments are concerned, the war has simpl- 
fied the problem because practically all 
new funds available are going into 
United States Government securities, 
and into Canadian Government securi- 
ties for those companies doing business 
there. Since Pearl Harbor over 85% 
of all net new investments were made 
in United States and Canadian Govern- 
ment bonds. In some companies thé 
figure is well over 100% of the increase 
in assets. Since the beginning of the 
war United States life insurance com- 
panies have made a net investment of 
nearly three billion dollars ($2,900,000,- 
000) in United States Government bonds. 
Of this investment approximately half 
of $1,500,000,000 has been made since our 
entry into the war on December 7, 
1941. This tremendous contribution to 
the war effort may be expected to con- 
tinue for the duration. 

“Life insurance company railroad in- 
vestments have been favorably affected 
by increased rail traffic, with the results 
among others of expedition of pending 
reorganizations and avoidance of others. 

“With regard to real estate invest- 
ments the practical stoppage of new 
building suitable for such investments 
has effectively restricted this opportunity 
for output of funds. Acquired properties 
meanwhile cannot, because of restric- 
tions, be subjected to extensive altera- 
tion and modernization. Rental income 
is likewise restricted to some extent both 
directly by rent control, and indirectly 
by restriction of production and sale of 
certain lines of merchandise. 

“As to farm loans, the high prices of 
farm products and the good crops ot 


(Continued on Page 11) 





























HEARD on the WAY 








and 
underwriting division of State 
Life, Mrs. have 
friends an announcement of 
arrival of Jean Davidson Gordon on 
July 16, weight 6 pounds and 9 ounces. 


Ross B. Gordon, vice-president 
head of 


Mutual 


sent to 


and Gordon 


It is a long journey from a home 
office clerk in an insurance company to 
the rank of Rear Admiral in the U. 
Navy. This Rear Admiral is Timothy 
J. Keleher, and the story is told by 
Judge E. J. Heppenheimer in an issue 
of Colonial News, published by Colonial 
Life Insurance Co. of which Judge Hep- 
penheimer is president. The story as 
told by Judge Heppenheimer follows: 

“Way back in 1900, when the home 
office was at 43 Montgomery Street, a 
boy named Timothy J. Keleher came 
with the Colonial, starting at the bottom 
of the ladder and later being promoted 
to the audit department. He was the 
typical open-faced Irish lad, good look- 
ing and liked by everybody. About four 
years later he came to me and said that 
one of the Congressmen had an ap- 
pointment to make for a cadetship in 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis and 
that he had entered for the competitive 
examination. Lacking suitable prepara- 
tion, he failed to pass. I advised him to 
study hard for two years and to try 
again. Nothing daunted, he did so and 
this time was successful. At the end of 
his first year in the Naval Academy he 
called at my office, and what a trans- 
formation! He was a handsome speci- 
men of manhood, straight as an arrow 


and had acquired the polish and social 
graces so typical of Navy men. In due 
course he graduated and entered the 


service. During the World War he was 
on the Battleship Missouri, I believe. 
After that I heard nothing about him 
until a year ago, when I read in a local 
paper that a manufacturing concern en- 
gaged in War work had been awarded 


the E Flag efficiency, which was pre- 
sented by Capt. T. J. Keleher, U. S. N 
Last week, President Roosevelt an- 


nounced that he had appointed Our Tim 
a Rear Admiral. For many years he 
has been head of the Department ot 
Marine Engineering at the Academy and 
became Chief of Naval Operations, and 
now is a member of the executive com- 
of the Army and Navy Munitions 
Of course, I sent him my con- 
and received the following 


mittee 
Board. 
gratulations, 
reply: 

“Tt was a great pleasure to receive 
your letter of congratulations and most 
kind of you to write me. I got a great 
kick out of spotting your signature 
which I had seen on everything under 
the sun as a youth and I should say, 
judging by its firmness that the years 
have treated you kindly. I have always 
had a feeling of gratitude to you and 
to the Colonial Life, because I have 
never forgotten that when I was pre- 
paring for my ex aminations to enter the 
Naval Academy I was permitted to use 
what I liked fo call my spare time to 
study, which spare time really belonged 
to the Company. With all good wishes, 
Most sincerely yours, Tim Keleher, Rear 
Admiral, U. S. = 


P. J. Craffey, manager Dorchester, 
Mass., district of Metropolitan Life, has 
been with that company thirty years. 
He began as an agent in the Boston 
district and four years later was pro- 
moted to be deputy superintendent. On 
April 1, 1922, he became manager in the 
South Boston district where he remained 
until July, 1929, when he was _trans- 
ferred to the Dorchester district. 

He has taken an active interest in 
community affairs in Boston and in the 
life underwriters associations. He has 
two children—a boy attending Tufts 
Medical School and a daughter attend- 
ing school in Newton, Mass. 


Uncle Francis. 


insurance. 
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President 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to scrve every need for life 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and 
Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 
A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Bernard L. Connor 
Secretary 
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Any Way You Say It, 


It’s a Great Business 
By Jim Blake 


Now I don’t want to stick my neck out 
and be blunderful, 

sut I rise to take exception to the way 
life insurance men overwork the ad- 
jective “wonderful.” 


Shortly after the first of each year they 
rave without abatement 

About the wonderful year they’ve just 
had, and about their company’s 
wonderful annual statement. 

Sometimes I meet one on the street and 

after our words of greeting 

tells me he has just attended a 

wonderful agency meeting 

Where he and all the rest of his active 
clan 

Were told of his company’s wonderful 
new Sales Plan; 

And then he waxes just a bit ethereal 

\s he tells me how the advertising de- 
partment has gone to town and pro- 
duced some wonderful accompanying 
sales promotional material. 


He 


And then again I often hear life insur- 
ance men talking about the wonder- 
ful service life insurance renders 

Through the wonderful programs they 
set up for people of all ages, condi- 
tions and genders. 





Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. J. Sieger, Vice-President and 













Superintendent of Agencies 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company..Montelair, N. J. 


PROOF OF PROGRESS 


Consistent growth of the AVERAGE SIZE 
POLICY is thorough proof of sound cover- 
age and public confidence. 
policy paid for— 
In 1937 was - - - 
In 1941 was - - - 


. 


Average new 


$2,778.00 
$3,899.00 








All of which is brought about by their 
policy contract’s wonderful liberality 
\nd the wonderful Settlement Agree- 
ments drawn up by the Benefit De- 
partment in accordance with the 
sterling principles of strict legality, 


Apparently it’s so wonderful to be in 
such a wonderful business it just 
goes to one’s head, 

merely by way of variety, I wish 
they wouldn’t say “wonderful” so 
often but sometimes just say “mar- 
velous” instead. 


State Mutual Offices 


(Continued from Page 3) 


But, 





agents, has been one of two 
named on the original com- 
Agents’ Compensation of the 


its career 
actuaries 
nuttee on 


Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 
Reports of this committee since 1940 
have been studied closely by all life 


insurance companies preparing to revise 
their own compensation plans. 

Among other affiliations, Mr. Guest be- 
longs to the Worcester Economic Club, 
the Tatnuck Country Club, the Players 
Club of Worcester. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Worcester Drama League, 
and was secretary-treasurer of the Wor- 
cester branch of the Dickens Fellowship. 

Mr. Ring, who becomes vice-president 
and general counsel, began his career 
in the State Mutual in 1919, entering 
the claim department the following year. 
He was advanced to assistant counsel 
in 1925 and to attorney in 1927. He 
became general counsel in 1931, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Bullock in that post alter 
Mr. Bullock became president in 1927. 

A native of Maine, Mr. Ring made 
his connection with State Mutual soon 
after he finished his training at Boston 
University. Deciding to study law, he 
interrupted his business career in the 
home office to enter Northeastern Uni- 
versity, where he took his degree. | 

On graduation, Mr. Ring went into 
general practice for a year, during which 
he made a concentrated study of the 
legal side of the life insurance business. 
He returned to State Mutual in 1924 as 
assistant to Mr. Bullock. 

Mr. Ring is a member of the Wor- 
cester Exchange Club, the Worcester 
Chamber of Commerce, the Massachu- 
setts Historical and Geneological Society 
and the Worcester Country Club. He 
belongs to the Worcester County, the 
Massachusetts State and the American 
sar Associations. 





Dickey Agency Ranks Third 


In Provident Mutual for Year 


The Allen L. Dickey Agency of Provi- 
dent Mutual, New York, which started 
its fourth year on August 11, ranks third 
among general agencies of the company 
in paid-for volume for the first seven 
months of this year and reports a gain 
of 68% compared with the corresponding 
1941 period. Last year the agency fin- 
ished in eighth place countrywide. It 
started from scratch in 1939. 

Robert H. Goldsmidt, top producer of 
the Dickey Agency, is leading producet 
of the Provident in the metropolitan N. 
Y. area for the first seven months 0! 
1942. Four other producers in the office 
are listed among Provident’s “first ten” 
in the metropolitan area. 
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squitable Directors 
Draft Tax Resolution 


TO WASHINGTON COMMITTEES 


tion of $40,000 Exemption and 
ae Remedies Asked of Congress 
Finance Committees 


The Equitable Society board of di- 
rectors at its regular meeting August 
y) adopted a resolution directing its 
officers to communicate its contents to 
Senator Walter F. George, chairman, 
Senate Finance Committee and to Rep- 
resentative Robert L. Doughton, chair- 
man, House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, The resolution, on the subject of 
income taxes paid by life insurance 
policyholders, also offered the services 
of the Society in drafting the suggested 
legislation. 
Text of Resolution 

The resolution, in part, reads as fol- 
1 sa? 
oR the policyholders of this 
Society have been persuaded by the So- 
ciety’S: agency force to commit them- 
selves to plans of life insurance protec- 
tion for their dependents which involve 
the exercise of self-sacrifice and thrift; 
and ? 
Whereas, the policyholders of a mu- 
tual institution such as the Society look 
to its management for the protection of 
their life insurance inerests; and 

Whereas, we have been informed by 
many of our policyholders that pending 
proposals for increased taxes threaten to 
impair seriously their capacity to con- 
tinue to carry out such insurance plans; 
and : 
Whereas, the discontinuance of exist- 
ing life insurance protection or the dis- 
couragement of the assumption by the 
public of needed additional protection 
would be harmful to the policyholders 
and their beneficiaries and, moreover, 
would be harmful to the government's 
program for financing the war as it 
would reduce the volume of life insur- 
ance funds available for investment in 
Government bonds; 

Now therefore be it resolved, That we, 
the directors of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States 
hereby urge the Congress to include in 
the pending revenue legislation provision 
for: 

1. The continuance of the present 
$40,000 specific exemption of life insur- 
ance policy proceeds from Federal Estate 
Tax, inasmuch as this long established 
exemption has been a factor which a 
large percentage of policyholders have 
taken into account in deciding to pur- 
chase life insurance. 

2, Some reasonable deduction for 
Federal Income Tax purposes of pre- 
miums paid by the policyholder for in- 
surance on his own life in favor of his 
dependents. 

3. The specific exemption from Fed- 
eral Estate Tax of life insurance pro- 
ceeds definitely earmarked by _policy- 
holders for the payment of Federal 
Taxes on their estates and the deduc- 
tion for Federal Income Tax purposes of 
Premiums paid by the policyholders on 
such policies. 

_ Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 
Society, stated that while it is unusual 
lor the management of a life insurance 
company to make suggestions respecting 
Proposed taxes not on the company and 
its income, but on its policyholders and 
their beneficiaries, nevertheless the 
Equitable board was convinced that the 
management of a mutual life insurance 
society ought to take such action be- 
cause of the general expectation of its 
policyholders that the company will look 
ut for their life insurance interests. 





TALK BY DR. B. T. D. SCHWARZ 
_Dr. Berthold T. D. Schwarz, medical 
lirector, Bankers National Life of Mont- 
“air, N. J., recently addressed a joint 
meeting of the Montclair Rotary and 
Kiwanis Clubs on the subject of “Psy- 
chological Warfare.” 





MURRAY APRIL 


Murray April, associate general agent 
of the Max J. Hancel agency of the 
Continental American Life at 45 John 
Street, New York, has received letters 
from President A. A. Rydgren and Vice- 
Presidents Max S. Bell and Daniel E. 
Jones congratulating him on leading the 
entire agency force of the company in 
personal production measured in club 
credits. Mr. April has long been a lead- 
ing producer of the company. 


Ten Years of Continuous 
“App-a-Week” Production 
Schindler, Old Line Life 
general agent at Monroe, Wis., recently 
completed ten years of continuous app- 
a-week production and marked the occa- 
sion by sending to the home office the 
usual application for the week. Over 
this period of time he has averaged per 
year seventy-four life applications and 
thirty-seven-and-a-half accident and 
health applications. 
Mr. Schindler is a charter member of 
the company’s Star Leaders’ Club, hav- 
ing been a member for twenty vears. 


Herman L. 


MAPS IN COLORS 

Atlas Published by Great-West Life in 

View of Growing Interest in Maps; 
War Record Chronology Too 
The Great-West Life has had pub- 
lished a series of maps of the world in 
colors, which atlas is exceedingly useful 
to people in these times, due to the 
mounting interest in maps of all kinds. 
It has been made available to agents 
who purchase it on a part cost basis and 
arrange their own distribution. In addi- 
tion to the maps the atlas contains an 
unusually complete chronological war 
record, starting with a summary of 
events which happened following the 
Armistice and the signing of the Treaty 


of Versailles, covering the rise of Adolph 
Hitler and leading up to the second 
World War. From then on the events 


of 1939, 1940, 1941 and 1942 to date are 
epitomized. 


New Book on Estate 
Planning for Layman 


a 


ADAPTED TO CHANGING WORLD 


Written in Everyday Language by Rene 
Wormser, New York Attorney and 
Specialist in Field 


Problems of the layman, wishing to 
plan his estate so that he may pass it 
on reasonably intact to his beneficiaries 
but faced with the unforeseeable diff- 
culties of a changing economy, are re- 
viewed in a readable book called “Per- 
sonal Estate Planning in a Changing 
World,” by Rene Wormser, recently 
published by Simon and Schuster, New 
York. 

Mr. Wormser, a Californian by birth 
and a New Yorker by education and 
training, has specialized in the field of 
estate planning during his twenty-one 
years of law practice. His book is not 
confined to a discussion of wills, but is 
written with the purpose of explaining 
to the average man or woman how he 
or she may make the best use of all 
the means available to estate planning, 
including trusts, life insurance, annui- 
ties. gifts, going business interests, etc. 

Urging his readers to plan what in- 
surance coverage they need and to buy 
intelligently, Mr. Wormser calls the man 
of moderate means who is insurable and 
carries no life insurance “either opinion- 
ated, shortsighted, negligent, or rash.” 
Among the specific values of life in- 
surance in estate planning he lists: 
“To make your estate liquid and to 
enable your family to pay estate taxes; 
to effect a tax saving; to give your fam- 
ily some cash when you expect that your 
estate may be unliquid.” 

Written in everyday language, the 
book should be helpful to the layman 
as a guide to understanding his own 
problems before consulting his attornev 
for technical advice. Its price is $2.50. 





Ask Rehearing in American 
Life of Detroit Case 


Recent decision of the Eighth United 
States District Court to the effect that 
Iowa Insurance Commissioner Charles 
R. Fischer has the sole right as receiver 
for the American Life of Detroit to 
administer the $3,600,000 of securities 
deposited with the Iowa Department by 
the former American Life of Des 
Moines, reinsuror of the Detroit com- 


) 


pany, is being contested by Eugene P. 


Berry, Michigan Insurance Commis- 
sioner, who has petitioned for a re- 
hearing. If the rehearing is not granted 


attorneys for the Michigan Commissioner 
are preparing to bring the suit before the 
United States Supreme Court on a writ 
of certiorari. 

Theory advanced for the rehearing is 
that there was no policyholder claim 
against the Iowa fund, a!l policyholders 
having submitted to the Michigan re- 
ceiver or having entered into new con- 
tracts with the reinsuring company, The 
American United of Indianapolis. Hence, 
it is pointed out, the issue is moot as 
there was no controversy over jurisdic- 
tion except with the Iowa Commissioner- 
receiver. 

The history of the case was reported 
in The Eastern Underwriter of Au- 


cust 14. 





Room 2418 





LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


70 Pine St., New York 








RAINBOWS 
END 


Follow the rainbow these glori- 
ous August days and ten to one it 
will lead to the corn fields, the 
wheat fields and the feed lots of 


an American farm. 


There’s a pot of gold at the end 
of that rainbow. It belongs to the 
farmer who planted and sowed the 
seed, who cultivated the fields, who 
bred and fed the stock for the top 
markets of today. The farmer is 
the best customer in America to- 
day. For Life Insurance, along 
with the other necessities of life. 


“These are certainly boom times 
for the majority of farmers,” writes 
one Agency Manager of the Bank- 
“In all 
probability the days of restricted 
plantings are over for many years 


ers Life Company of Iowa. 


Our own armies and the 
need all the 


to come. 
armies of our allies 
food we can produce.” 


“Concentrate on farmers now,” 
writes another Bankers Life Agency 
“Bankers advise us that 
farmers are cashing in on crops and 
on stock and are paying off bond 
pledges and debts.” 


Manager. 


The Bankers Life Company of 
Iowa, with its home office in the 
very center of the grain and live- 
stock belts of America, is selling 
more life insurance to farmers to- 
day than ever before. 


Walt B. Mahaffa, BankersLIFE- 
man of Rockwell City, Iowa, with 
two rural counties his territory, 
sold $242,000 insurance in July, 
$372,900 in the past eight weeks, 
and $700,000 in the 
months of 1942. 


first seven 


He sold 90 per cent of this Bank- 
ers Life insurance to farmers. Even 
the boys paid their premiums with 
checks on their own bank accounts. 
They have money, these Iowa, and 
Midwest, farmers. 


The Bankers Life Company of 
Iowa is a leader in the field in 
which farmers predominate in pop- 
ulation and in production, and it is 
a leader in sales of insurance to 
farmers. 


BanxersZe 
the Double Duty Dollar, Company 
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How Wartime Hazard 
Affect Insurability 


REVIEWED BY H. S. LIPSCOMB 





Problem of War Clauses in Reinstated 
Policies Discussed Before Bar 
Ass'n Detroit Meeting 





torney of Jack- 
ie Right of Life 
Use War 
Aviation Clauses I Connection wit 
Reinstatements” at a round table hel 
in conjunction with the annual meeting 
ef the Insurance Law Section of the 
American Bar Association in Detroit 
S Week 


important problems which 
insurance companies as a 
result of the war, Mr. Lipscomb pointed 
out, is that of protecting themselves 
against adverse selection when a peace- 
time policyholder, applying for rein- 
statement of a lapsed policy, is engaged 
in or liable to become engaged in mili- 
tary or naval service. He said that the 
typical policy contains a_ reinstatement 
clause phrased substantially as follows: 
Typical Reinstatement Clause 

“If this policy shall terminate for 
failure to pay a premium hereon as above 
provided, and has not been surrendered, 
the company will reinstate it at any 
time, upon written application by the 
insured to the company at its home 
office, accompanied by evidence of insur- 
ability satisfactory to the company, and 
the payment or reinstatement of any 
indebtedness and the payment of all 
unpaid premiums. 

“This clause, like a number of others 
in modern policy forms, is the product 
of evolution,” continued Mr. Lipscomb. 
“In the first policies issued there were no 
reinstatement clauses; nor were there 
any non-forfeiture options. If the in- 
sured failed to pay a given premium 
within the required time, all contractual 
relationship between himself and_ the 
company was at an end; he had no con- 
tractual right to place the policy back 
in force, and all equity which he had 
built up in the policy was forfeited to 
the company.” 

Approximately a half century ago, and 
even before non-forfeiture options came 
into general use, the majority of life 
insurance companies voluntarily began 
to accord the policyholder the right to 
place his lapsed policy back in force 
by complying with certain stated condi- 
tions. 

“When the companies first made this 
innovation in their contracts,” Mr. Lips- 
comb added, “they agreed to reinstate 
them upon condition that the insured 
would pay the premium arrears, with 
interest, and furnish evidence of 
health’ 4atisfactory to the company. This 
fact may be partly responsible for the 
tendency of the courts to still consider 
the word ‘insurability’ as being synony- 
mous with ‘good health,’ notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the policies under con- 
sideration have substituted the former 
for the latter.” 


‘sood 


Reinstatement Legislation 

Mr. Lipscomb then brought out the 
very interesting fact that commencing 
about 1905, following the famous Arm- 
strong Investigation, a number of states, 
led by New York, enacted legislation 
requiring the insertion in policies of 
some type of reinstatement clause, and 
that in doing so they rejected the lan- 
guage theretofore voluntarily employed 
by the companies and instead of re- 
quiring reinstatement upon production of 
evidence of “good health,” they, in ef- 
fect, allowed or required the companies 
to decline reinstatement unless the in- 
sured should produce “evidence of in- 
surability satisfactory to the company.” 
The apparent reason for this action by 
the lawmakers was that because of the 
quasi-public character of the life insur- 
ance business the welfare of all of the 
policyholders should be taken into con- 
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Lt. Francis Low and Gunnery Associates 





Accompanying picture is reproduced 
from the official 
newspaper of the United States Air Sta- 
tion at 

Gunnery officer at this station is Lieu- 
tenant Francis H. Low, assistant super- 


intendent of agencies, Home Life and 


“Banana Peelings,” 


Janana River, Florida. 


sideration as well as an individual policy- 
holder seeking reinstatement; evidently 
considering that safeguarding the sol- 
vency of the company was paramount 
to the liberalization of policies in favor 
of policyholders who defaulted in the 
payment of their premiums. 

After reviewing the history of cur- 

rent war clauses in connection with the 
present war and the several months im- 
mediately prior to Pearl Harbor, when 
this country was already engaged in an 
undeclared war, and when a large num- 
ber of American youth were volunteer- 
ing for service in the armed forces of 
other nations with which we are now 
actively allied, causing the companies to 
require the insertion of a war clause 
as a condition precedent’ to reinstate- 
ment by an insured in, or liable to be 
in, the service, he devoted some time 
to the very few court decisions touching 
on the question of whether a company 
has the right to insist upon a war clause 
or aviation clause as a condition pre- 
cedent to reinstatement. 
_ “Thus, we are remanded to considera- 
tion again of the general law pertaining 
to the question of reinstatement.” he 
said. He then reviewed a number of 
court decisions touching on the language 
“Insurability satisfactory to the com- 
pany.” 

In conclusion he said that from the 
dearth of authorities on the precise ques- 
tion under discussion, the following gen- 
eral conclusions may be drawn: 

1. If the company, under the rein- 
statement clause contained in the par- 
ticular policy, is obligated to restore 
the contract as originally written no 
modification thereof may be made and 
no new condition precedent to rein- 
statement may be imposed. 

2. However, if the company is justi- 

fied in refusing reinstatement in the 
first instance, then it may reinstate upon 
such terms and conditions, including the 
insert‘on of a war clause, as mav be 
agreed unon by it and the insured. 
_ 3. It is well settled that in determin- 
ine whether or not evidence of insur- 
abilitv is “satisfactory to the company” 
the company must act reasonably and in 
good faith and cannot refuse reinstate- 
ment arbitrarily, capriciously, or fraudu- 
lently. 

4. Under the Jater and better reasoned 


the picture shows Lieutenant Low and 
his “gunnery gang.” 

Francis is the big chap in the second 
row, third from left. He entered the 
armed services on July 1, 1941, as a lieu- 
tenant, junior grade, and a few months 
ago was advanced to the rank of full 
lieutenant. 


cases the word “insurability” compre- 
hends more than the condition of the 
insured’s health and embraces all factors 
reasonably calculated to affect the risk 
or hazard assumed. 

5. As to whether or not the fact that 
an applicant for reinstatement has 
changed his occupation from a _ peace- 
time calling to service in the military 
or Naval forces, or is liable to make 
such change, may be considered in de- 
termining his insurability, is a question 
which the courts have yet to determine. 


Calculations Based on Peacetime 
Hazards 


“If and when the question is properly 
presented to the courts,” he continued, 
“it would certainly seem that, in logic 
and reason, they should hold that the 
war hazard affects insurability. The life 
insurance business in this country did 
not attain any great size until after the 
Civil War. In the three quarters of a 
century intervening between the Civil 
War and the current war the United 
States was engaged in war a remarkably 
small percentage of the time—engaged 
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not at all on its own soil. Consequently, 
it may be said that until the current 
conflict the companies had little reason 
to become ‘war conscious.’ At any rate, 
while war, just like a devastating epi- 
demic, is an ever-present potentiality, 
nevertheless, life insurance calculations 
were based on normal or peacetime pur- 
suits and hazards.” 

He also brought out, in closing, that it 
is consensus of informed civil, as well as 
military, opinion that the present strug- 
gle will be long and sanguinary, and 
that it may be safely assumed that the 
great majority of persons with lapsed 
policies entering the service will desire 
to reinstate them. So if “good health” 
is the only thing to determine “insur- 
ability” there is certain to be widespread 
adverse selection against the companies 
and their other policvholders. Increased 
mortality among ‘such reinstated policy- 
holders due to the war hazard, was not 
anticipated when the policy was original- 
ly issued in times of peacé. 
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Surveys War Provisos 
(Continued from Page 7) 


with 
stance 


pointed out, however, 

rence the effects of the acceptan 
ions for similar benefits which 
pele for termination or suspension 


period. ” He 


ov 
le the ins ured is in the armed forces 
there is a danger that if premiums for 


such benefit s are accepted after the sus- 
pension is supposed to run the act of 
accepting such premiums may be con- 
strued as 2 waiver by the company ot 
such exclusion provisions, ' . 
Collaborating with Mr. Burcham in 
preparation of the paper was Powell B. 


\(cHaney. vice-president and general 
counsel of the company, who was to 


have dis scussed the subject from the floor 
hut who was unable to be present due 

his father’s serious illness. 

Mr. Burcham analyzed the disability 
and double indemnity clauses of life 
nolicies of tl lirty-six companies, showing 
that while most of the companies issued 
policies without war res strictions after 
World War I, they have continued to 
issue disability and double indemnity 
provisions with war re strictions of one 
tied or another. 


Situation Presented by Combined 
Premium 


“Now,” he continued, “the companies 
snd themselves in the position of i 


combined premiums for both the 





cantiae 








life benefit and the supplementary dis- 

ity and double indemnity benefits, 
when the insured may be in the armed 
forces.” He explained, however, that 
‘when a company accepts the combined 
premium, part of which is for life pro- 
tection : without war restrictions, and the 
remainder for disability or double in- 






demnity benefits with war restrictions, a 
salient question arises. If the company 
expects to avail itself of such war re- 
strictions in the disability and double 
indemnity features, is it obliged to re- 
hat part of the premium paid for 
eatures during the time the in- 
in the military or naval service, 
or can it with impunity continue to ac- 
cept the entire premium?” 
Two Types of Clauses 

In their joint paper, Mr. Burcham and 
Mr. McHaney undertook to determine 
whether such provisions fall within one 
of two classifications: 

1. Does the disability or double in- 
demnity provisions exclude liability dur- 
ing military or naval service in time of 
war, or 

2. Does the disability or double in- 
lemnity benefit terminate upon the in- 
sured’s entrance into, or is it sus pended 
during, his military or naval service in 
time of war, and if so, is there a pro- 
vision for a proportionate premium re- 








fund ? 

After a detailed survey of the pro- 
ions of the policies of the various 
companies under study, Mr. Burcham 


“From the survey of the dis- 
and double indemnity provisions 
of these re presentative companies, it is 
apparent that a substantial majority of 
them actually exclude or exempt the 
military and naval hazard from such 
benefit without premium refund, while 
a smaller number of the companies re- 
quire the termination of such provisions 
in the event of military or naval service 
(for the most part with premium re- 
tund); while only a relative few require 
suspens sion of the benefits while the in- 









sured is in the armed forces, with in 
most instances, a provision for premium 
retund.” 


__The conclusion of the authors of the 
was that if the military or naval 
is made an excluded risk, the 
y may continue to receive pre- 
without undue exposure to lia- 

‘ for benefits of double indemnity 
r r disabili ty during such period, but that 
f the clauses provide for termination or 
suspension while the insured is in the 
armed forces, there is a danger, lying 

the fact that “liability having at- 
the company must do nothing 
uce the insured to believe that his 
ce will not be forfeited by per- 
ng a variation from the strict let- 



























companies 


changes by 
F. Edward Hus- 
secretary and actuary of the Ameri- 
of which 


Recent 
been digested by 


policy 
have 
ton, 
some are 


can Life Convention, 


given in the following: 
National is changing its 
from 344% to 34 


Zankers re- 


serve basis interest. 


Ordinary has been replaced by en- 


include 


and 


dowment age 85, and new plans 


300-payment life, paid-up at age 65 
Policies 
life-expectation, 
and 20- 


a juvenile 20-year endowment. 


+ 


o be discontinued are 
savings 
life. 
plans to place its ordi- 
nary rates on a 3% interest reserve basis 
this Fall; 
policies: a 


modernized systematic 


payment optional ordinary 


Colonial Life 


and will also issue two new 
family-income policy provid- 
ing $10 a month per $1,000 with mini- 
$2,500, double- 
policy representing a combi- 
$1,000 term to 65 and $1,000 
paid up at 65. 

Connecticut Mutual has announced an 
increase in its non-medical limits for 
single, wage-earning women from $3,000 
to $5,000, the same as for male lives. The 
minimum age limit of 20 on housewives 
has been eliminated. The non-medical 
privilege has been extended to include 
the graded premium ordinary life plan, 


amount of and a 


protection 


mum 


nation of 
whole life 


while other policies involving term fea- 
tures continue to require a medical ex- 
amination. 

Fidelity Union has added 15- and 20- 
year term, 15- and 20-year family-in- 
come, 20-year term family group, and a 
life paid-up at ages 60 and 65, and has 


increased 
vear term. 

Girard Life is preparing a new Triple 
Protection to Age 65, consisting of one- 

uird ordinary and two-thirds term with 
several options at age 65, and a conver- 
s10n 


premium rates on 5- and 10- 


privilege on the term portion of 
the contract up to age 60 


Great-West Life has revised all non- 
participating ge in the United States 
from A. M. (5) 34% to the A. M. (5) 
3% reserve basis, excepting on ordinary 
life preferred risk, double insurance and 
single premiuin plans. Since the prin- 
cipal participating plans and single pre- 
mium non-participating plans already 
were on the 3% basis, all of the com- 
pany’s American business is now on that 
basis except the ordinary life preferred 
risk participating a non-participating 
and double insurance plans. 

Guardian Life “es made available a 


participating deferred life income con- 
tract for use in salary savings cases on 
lives not eligible for life insurance, to 


be issued only at age 15-55 with privi- 
lege of conversion to life insurance. The 
conversion period on term insurance for 
business purposes has been extended to 
12 and 15 years, respectively, on 15-year 
and 20-vear term policies. Maximum 
issue age for disability waiver premium 
benefit to male applicants and the acci- 
dental death benefit has been increased 
from age 50 to 55. 

The Manhattan Life has revised its 
Family Security Policy to have the in- 
come payable to any policy anniversary 


between the ages of 60 and 71. Here- 
tofore the income was payable until the 
policy anniversary nearest the insured’s 
attaining age 65. 

Mutual Life of New York has low- 
ered the minimum age for juvenile 
coverage from age one to the dav of 





ter ad rigid requirements of the policy. 
Certainly the company should not be 
permitted to treat the policy as valid 
for the purpose of collecting premiums, 
and invalid for the purpose of indem- 
nity.” 

Even a stipulation against waiver on 
account of the acceptance of premiums 
after termination or suspension, cannot 
be taken as a panacea by which the 
company in all cases relieves itself of 
liability for waiver, he said. 
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Ohio National 


Protection” policy, 
mental non-participating 


’ P 
contract attached to a regulz 





° we . ’ 
ing 1ré policy on the 
poncy n 





ig | oraina 
up at age &5 plan. The prin 
of this contract is for “mortgage” in- 
surance. The term insurance portion is 


annual reduction 
be changed. 
offered: $500 


not convertible and the 
is automatic and 
Three combinations are 
term, $500 paid-up at age 85 for mini- 
mum of two units; $667 term, $333 paid- 
up at &5 for minimum of three units 
$750 term, $250 paid-up at 85 for mini- 
mum of four units. 
People’s Life of 
A. M. (5) 3% 
reserve basis. A 


Indiana has adopted 
New Jersey standard 
new policy, the “Eco- 
nomic Protector,” is a term to 65 with 
an added feature of $500 paid-up life at 
65 for each $2,000 unit. Other new pol- 
icies are: a 30-payment life, mortgage 
protector, life paid-up at 65, single pre- 
mium juvenile life, 20-year endowment 
and endowment age 18. The guaranteed 
interest rate for settlement options is 
21%4% except that for life income with 
certain period option the guaranteed 
rate is 3%. The mortalitv element of 
settlement options is based on the 1937 
standard annuity table set back one 
year for males and six years for females. 

Philadelphia Life is now offering a 
non-f participating term to age 65 policy 


which is convertible prior to that age. 
The minimum policy is $2,500. The pol- 
icy provides for cash values, paid-up 
values, term extension values. The set- 


tlement options provide a guaranteed 1 in- 
come for a definite period of time. 

Provident Life of Bismarck, N. D., 
issued a new rate book showing an in- 
crease in all premium rates with the 
exception of term. The new reserve 
basis is the American Men 3% Table 
and the New Jersey standard of valua- 
tion. New policies include: Life with 
double protection to age 65, 20-nayment 
endowment maturing at age 65, a 30- 
payment life and a preferred risk ordi- 
nary life contract with a $2,500 mini- 
mum. Policies discontinued include: 10- 
payment life, 10-year endowment, single 
premiums except for life and endow- 
ments at 60 and 65, joint policies, re- 
tirement income endowments maturing 
at 55 and 60, and juvenile endowments 
maturing at 16, 17, 20 and 21. 

Reliance Life has adopted a_non- 
participating “Income Replacement” pol- 
icy issued to ages 20-55 in annual pre- 
mium units of $25, each providing a $10 
monthly income to the beneficiary from 
the date of the insured’s death to the 
time he would have attained age 65; 
also providing a lump sum death bene- 
varying from approximately $150 to 
depending upon the insured’s age 

death. The company has also added 
a participating retirement income con- 
tract, providing at age 65 a $10 month- 
ly life income, guaranteed for 120 
months. The death benefit prior to ma- 
turity is $1,000 or the cash value. 

Union Mutual is adding three new 
policies: a whole life double protection 
to age 65, mortgage payment plan, and 
five-year renewable term. The mortgage 
plan is a combination of regular whole 


has 


life with a decreasing term rider. 

A D. KATZ DEAD AT 68 
Alma D. Katz, manager, Oregon 
agency, Mutual Life of New York for 
thirty-three years until his retirement 


in 1939, died recently at the 


age of 68 


C. L. “Jack” Lloyd, former Spring- 
field, Mo., representative of the Gen- 
eral American Life, has been promoted 


to district manager at Alton, II. 
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JOSEPH SCHWARTZ PROMOTED 





Columbian Nat’! General Agent at San 
Diego Goes to Los Angeles; Did 
Fine Job in Former City 
Diego general 
National Life, 
same position 


»h Schwartz, San 
Columbian 
promoted to the 


agent or the 
{ 


has been 


Angeles, one of the company’s 
eneral agencies. Appointment is 
September 1. 

chwartz has been in life insur- 





for ten years as fieldman, and in 
supervisory and managerial work. He 
was made gen eral @ agent at San Diego in 


I has done as well 





rgani 





HANCOCK GEN’L. AGENTS MEET 


Association Convenes in Chicago to Hear 
J. Henry Wood, Second Vice- 
President, and Others 
Hancock General Agents Asso- 
meeting in Chicago during the 





ciation, 


meeting of the National Association of 
Life Un levaritecs, heard J. Henry 
Wood, second vice-president and man- 


ager of general agencies, in a talk on 
the increasing need for leadership and 
the shifting market in life insurance. 
There was also a session on recruiting 
conducted by Clarence W. Wyatt, Bos- 
ton general agent. 

were given by Edwin R. 
Erickson, associate general agent at Buf- 
falo, who spoke on wartime selling and 
by James M. Clark, Peoria general agent, 
on stimulation of production among 
brokers. 


H. Kenneth Cassidy, Pacific 
Mutual, Heads Calif. Group 


H. Kenneth Cassidy, CLU, Pacific 
Mutual, San Francisco, has been elected 
president of the California State Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. Other 
officers elected at the June convention 
in Los Angeles are: vice-president, John 
R. Mage, CLU, Northwestern Mutual, 
Los Angeles; secretary-treasurer, Gerald 
F. McKenna, CLU, California Agencies, 
Inc., San Francisco; executive commit- 
teeman, northern district, Herrick A. 
Brown, Prudential, Oakland; southern 
district, Harold G. Saul, John Hancock, 
Los Angeles; executive secretary, John 
V. Hines, Minnesota Mutual, Sacra- 
mento; attorney, Philbrick McCoy, Los 
Angeles. 


Other talks 





COMM. BERRY WELCOMES 
Insurance Commissioner Eugene P. 
Berry of Michigan made the welcoming 
address before the Insurance Section of 
the American Bar Association at Detroit 
this week. 





Harry Cole Bates 


(Continued from Page 7) 





nerally 
The result to 
practical 
i the re- 


the last two years have ge 
prosperity to the farmer. 
the insurance company is the 
elimination of foreclosures an¢ 

duction of delinquent interest, plus a 
very substantial amount of repayment 
and reduction of loans. Since certain 
influences such as shortages in labor and 
precautionary statements issued by public 
officials have resulted in restricting new 
purchase of land, fewer new loans are 
available, and another investment outlet 
seems to be curtailed at least tem- 
porarily.” 








SPENCER ASSOCIATE MANAGER 
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PAUL E. KELLY DEAD 


Paul E. Kelly, eee agent in Cleve- 
land, Union Mutual, die Aug rust 17 after 
a short illness. He was 38 years old. 
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“PAY-AS-YOU GO PLAN” MAKES 
HEADWAY IN U. S. SENATE 

News from Washington that a United 
States Senate finance subcommittee has 
approved the “Pay-As-You Go Income 
Tax Plan,” presented to the finance 
committee on July 27 by Beardsley 
Ruml, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, adviser of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board and 
treasurer of R. H. Macy & Co., New 
York department store, will be good 
news to hundreds of thousands of in- 
come tax payers. Faced by large in- 
crease in their tax bills many will not 
have the money to pay the increased 
taxes. 

Every income taxpayer on January 1 
of this year was in debt to the Federal 
Government for his income tax on his 
income for 1941, By the time he paid 
his first instalment on March 15, 1942, 
he was already in debt for the tax on 
his income from the first of January, 
1942, to the middle of March, so he is 
always in debt for the tax on about a 
income. Each year before he was 
similarly in debt. Generally speaking, 
this debt, the income tax on last year’s 
income, was paid out of the next year’s 
income, and by and large it didn’t cause 
any difficulty as rates were low and most 
liable for any 
tax anyway. But the days of low rates 
and general immunity from income tax 
are no more. 

In general the American taxpayer is 
counting on his 1941 tax out of 1942 in- 
come. As Mr. Ruml pointed out in a 
talk before the finance committee a few 
people are accounting-minded, have ac- 
crued their income taxes, but these are 
indeed. the desirability 
of accruing personal income taxes only 
became so 


year’s 


citizens weren’t income 


few For most, 


evident after rates 
high that it double 
up—to accrue the tax on this year’s in- 
come and to pay the tax on last year’s 
income during the same year. 

For the most part, therefore, most 
income taxpayers are counting on pay- 
ing their year’s debt to the Government 
out of income they haven’t yet received 
and which will be subject to income tax. 
Already today many an income taxpayer 
is in difficulties because of his income 


became 


was impossible to 


tax debt. These taxpayers include men 
in the armed forces and low income 
Government service; those in non-war 


industries who have seen their income 
shrink because of priorities and alloca- 
tions; thousands who have seen incomes 


depreciate because of accident, sickness, 


old age. They are faced with an in- 
tolerable situation. 

Mr. Ruml’s plan is to enable persons 
to get on a current basis without pay- 
two years’ taxes in one year. It 
would skip 1942 income taxes entirely, 
put them on a current basis, so that in 
1943 individuals would be paying taxes 
only on their 1943 incomes. The return 
filed by March, 1943, under the plan, 
would be a tentative one on his income 
for 1943, based on his 1942 income. Thus, 
with the 1942 income as basis for com- 
putation of his tax the taxpayer would 
make out his return as usual, making 
allowances for dependents and other 
deductions and using rates specified in 
the 1942 revenue bill. Early in 1944 the 
tentative return would be replaced by a 
return based on actual earnings for the 
year. 


Ing 


From standpoint of agency forces in 
life insurance the Ruml plan would 
benefit because public would know ex- 
actly where it stood in terms of current 
income, could make tax return adjust- 
ment up to date, and insurance could 
be more intelligently budgeted. With 
the drop in income which inevitably will 
happen after the war, and the growth 
of unemployment, the Ruml plan would 
alleviate those situations. 

In case of beneficiaries the Pay-As- 
You Go plan would more properly per- 
mit insurance to serve the intended pur- 
pose for the needs of the beneficiaries. 

From standpoint of public at large it 
is obvious that any plan which would 
permit the current budgeting of expenses 
(taxes) has a desirable social implica- 
tion. 


J. A. Jefferson, chairman and general 
manager of Britannic Assurance, has 
been elected chairman of the British 
Insurance Association, succeeding H. S. 
Milligan, general manager of North 
British & Mercantile. Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, general manager of London As- 
surance, has been elected deputy chair- 
man of the association. 

* * * 


Arnold R. White, president of J. R. 
Tallman & Co., Inc., Taunton, Mass., in- 
surance agent, is a first lieutenant in 
the Army Air Corps, stationed in Miami, 
Fla. 

* * * 
Some Hartford Handwriting 

A new feature in The Hartford Cour- 
ant is a daily reading of the handwriting 
of some celebrity of the city by Muriel 
Stafford, a grapholist. Among insurance 
men whose characters and personalities 
have been analyzed by Miss Stafford 
are those of W. Ross McCain, president 
of Aetna (Fire) and James Lee Loomis, 
president Connecticut Mutual Life. 


a New York 





TERESA WRIGHT 


Teresa Wright, currently making a 
tremendous success in the films “Mrs. 
Miniver” and opposite Gary Cooper in 
“Pride of the Yankees,” two of the 
greatest movie hits of the country, is 
the daughter of Arthur H. Wright, home 
office special agent of the Accident & 
Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, 
Switzerland. She will have the feminine 
lead in Alfred Hitchcock’s production of 


Thornton Wilder’s film, “Shadow of a 
Doubt” and may come East for the New 


York premiere of that picture. Miss 
Wright won a scholarship from her high 
school at Maplewood, N. J., to the 
Wharf Theatre, Provincetown, Mass., 
and worked there for two seasons. She 
was understudy in the drama, “Our 
Town,” to Dorothy Maguire, later to 
gain fame as the original “Claudia.” 
Miss Wright played the lead in the road 
company of “Our Town Her first 
3roadway appearance was at the Em- 
pire Theatre playing the ingenue role 
in the original “Life with Father” com- 
pany. Samuel Goldwyn saw her in that 
part and offered her the role of the 
daughter in Bette Davis’ film, “The Little 
Foxes.” She was nominated for the 
supporting role “Oscar” for her work in 
that picture. Last May she was married 
to Niven Busch, Hollywood story writer. 
x Ok Ox 


John S. (Jack) Adams, firm member 
of the McCullough & Adams _ local 
agency, Oklahoma City, left August 19. 
for Miami Beach to join the United 
States Air corps with the rank of major. 
He expects to remain in training there 
for eight weeks previous to being trans- 
ferred to Colorado. Mr. Adams was 
one of the organizers and first president 
of the Oklahoma Capital Stock Insur- 
ance Council, and at various times has 
acted in different official canacities for 
the Oklahoma Association of Tnsurance 
Agents. 

k * * 

John Hunter, a fire 
of Terre Haute, Ind., was a member of 
the Federal jury in Jndiananolis which 
convicted William Dudlev Pelley and two 
associates of sedition. Pelley drew fif- 
teen years and one associate five years. 

* 


insurance broker 


Dwight L. Clarke, executive vice- 
president, Occidental Life, has been 
made a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Insurance Economics So- 
ciety of America, which is undertaking 
a study of accident and health insurance 
and its relation to socialized services and 
economic trends. 
x ok x 

Glenn R. Edlemann, assistant manager 
of the service department, Home Insur- 
ance Co., entered the Army this week. 


HAROLD V. SMITH 


Harold V. Smith, president of the 
Home of New York Fleet and one of 
the nation’s leading fire insurance ex- 
ecutives, was this week elected a director 
of the Lehman Corporation, well known 
New York banking house. He is also 
chairman of the Insurance Committee 
for Protection of Industrial Plants, a 
director of the Manufacturers Trust Co. 
and past-president of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association, Inland Marine 
Underwriters Association and New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters. He is also 
a member of the board of governors of 


the Bankers Club of New York. 
x * Ok 


George P. Schultze, secretary-treasurer 
of the Washington Insurance Agency, 
Inc.. of Washington, C., is now de- 
voting his full time to the War Produc- 
tion Board. <A native of Washington 
he has been in insurance since 1929 and 
is a member of the board of governors 
of the Underwriting Association of the 
District of Columbia and of the board of 
trustees of the Insurance Club of Wash- 
ington. 

*k * x 

Marjorie W. Carson, of the under- 
writing department of the Prudential 
at its home office in Newark for the 
past five years, reported at Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa August 17 to begin train- 
ing to be an officer in the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps. A graduate of 
William Smith College at Geneva, N. Y, 
Miss Carson makes her home with her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. George Carson, at 
Montclair, N. J. 

* * x 

W. J. Farber, manager of the casualty 
division of Parkerson & Barnes, New 
Orleans, and formerly a local agent at 
Syracuse, N. Y., announces the appoint- 
ment of E. Edward Thaller as associate 
manager. Mr. Thaller will be in charge 
of casualty underwriting and office man- 
agement. He has been associated with 
Leon Irwin & Co., the past twenty years. 

* * x 


Mrs. Ada M. Lamphier, business man- 
ager of The Insurance Broker, has re- 
resigned to take a government position 


with the War Production Board in Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Lamphier has been affiliated 
with the insurance business for more 
than twenty vears. 
x * x 

James F. Miazza, assistant general 
manager of the Fire Companies Adyjust- 
ment Bureau at Dallas, spent a briel 
vacation in New Orleans, his old home 
town. Fishing is Mr. Miazza’s main 


diversion and he reported several good, 


catches before returning to Dallas. 
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National Bible Week 


Richard V. Goodwin, vice-president of 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, and Ray 
Murphy, assistant general manager of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, and former national com- 
mander of the American Legion, are on 
the advisory council of National Bible 
Week in America, October 12-18, 1942. 
National Bible Week is sponsored by 
The Laymen’ s National Committee, Inc. 
Chairman of the week is Howard Chand- 
ler Christy, famous artist. 

The Laymen’s National Committee was 
founded two and a half years ago by 
eleven men, all laymen of different 
faiths, who believe that two things have 
made America: man’s daily labor and 
the savings therefrom, and man’s con- 
sciousness of God. They believe that 
while the material progress of America 
is plain for anyone to see, America her- 
self was in danger of forgetting that 
when the spirit of God departs liberty 
dies; that as a land of freedom America 
could never have come into being with- 
out a national consciousness of God and 
that consciousness should not be lost. 
To stimulate this consciousness and 
thereby promote true religion, regard- 
less of creed or church, the Laymen’s 
National Committee came into being. It 
is, of course, a non-profit corporation, 
its chairman, advisory council and lay- 
men’s committee serving without pay. 
One of its original achievements was 
the initiation of radio “spot” broadcasts 
over 300 stations every Friday and Sat- 
urday night, urging people to turn to 
the Bible and attend the church of their 
choice. Its greatest achievement is the 
institution of Annual Bible Week in 
America which takes place every year 
beginning with the second Monday in 
October in every state of the Union. 
Among thousan< 1s of supporters are cor- 
porations, labor leaders, professional 
men and people in all walks of life. 

In 3,000,000 places of the country will 
be displayed and distributed an inspira- 
tional poster drawn and contributed by 
Howard Chandler Christy. A member- 
ship campaign will be organized pledged 
to establish local committees in every 
community to help distribute and display 
these posters; to organize radio audi- 
ences for national broadcasts; to hold 
rallies and local meetings; to urge Amer- 
cans to attend church of their choice. 
Books and pamphlets designed to turn 
People’s hearts and minds to the faith 


of the Bible will be distributed. There 
will be both one minute spot radio 
broadcasts dz aily during the week and 


also there will be half hour inspirational 
coast to coast broadcasts containing 
dramatic sketches and on which will be 
appearances by leading stage and screen 
Stars, 
x ok Ox 
Memorial Hospital for the Treatment 
Of Cancer and Allied Diseases 


The Memorial Hospital of New York 
for the Treatment of Cancer and Allied 
Diseases, of which Harry Pelham Rob- 
bins is president, and Lewis W. Douglas, 
President of Mutual Life, is a member 























of the board of managers, has mailed its 
biennium report, showing its record of 
service. 

Primary and major task of Memorial 
Hospital is to provide, without regard 
to financial position, race, creed or color, 
the best possible care for all patients 
who are threatened with, or afflicted 
with cancer. Although number of beds 
is limited no new patient who has ap- 
plied has failed to receive treatment at 
Memorial if the type of the disease was 
one which could be expected to respond 
better to the use of its facilities and 
skill than to those at hand in less spe- 
cialized hospitals. During past two years 


nearly 9,000 patients were admitted and 
7,335 operations were performed. There 
were 126,164 x-ray and radium treat- 


ments given. 

Since 1914 Memorial Hospital has been 
operated under the terms of the Douglas 
Deeds of Trust. These incorporate the 
far-sighted provision that the hospital 
shall receive the income of the trust 
funds, approximately $14,000 annually, as 
long as the nominations of the members 
of the staff are initiated by the Council 
of Corriell University Medical College. 

The question has often been asked, 
What is cancer? The report of Memo- 
rial Hospital gives this description: 


“The body tissues are made up of 
quantities of cells, of which different 
types form different organs and body 


structures. When the normal body has 
reached its full growth these cells stop 
increasing in number, and although they 
may die and continually be replaced by 
new ones, the replacement is held with- 
in the normal limits of body form. This 
control is exerted supposedly through 
the action of chemical processes which 
limit the rate of growth of the normal 
cells. Under specific conditions, how- 
ever, some cells become immune to these 
chemical control processes provided by 
nature and are no longer subject to the 
growth restraint which handicaps the 
normal cells surrounding them. In this 
way the normal cells are overgrown and 
are killed by their inability to compete 
for nourishment. This overgrowth of 
uncontrollable tissue is called cancer. It 
seems clear, then that the cancer cell, 
which is not susceptible to chemical 
control, must differ in chemical constitu- 
tion from the normal cell, which is sus- 
ceptible to control. 

“Tf a disease is due to uncontrolled 
malignant overgrowth, two possibilities 
for its cure exist: to render normal the 
abnormal cell, or to destroy that cell. 
The first possibility does not appear to 
be a likely one, since from all the evi- 
dence it appears that the malignant cell 
is irreversibly changed and can never 
be rendered normal again. The second 
possibility, that of destroying the malig- 
nant cell, is one already proved to be 
feasible by the vast amount of clinical 
experience with the partial destruction 
of cancer cells by x-ray and radium. 
These agents are only weakly effective, 
however, and better ones are required.” 

* 


Horace L. Allen Retires 
Horace L. Allen, executive assistant in 
the New York office of the Retail Credit 








RICHARD V. GOODWIN 





Co., will retire on September 1 after 
thirty- pe years with the organization. 

Mr. Allen was for several terms mayor 
of Rockville Center, Long Island, and 
recently retired as commodore of the 
South Shore Yacht Club. 

His entire career with Retail Credit 
Co. has been in New York where his 
first assignment was in inspection work. 
Afterwards he became assistant man- 
ager of the New York office and when 
it was divided he was made manager of 
the New York financial office. At the 
same time he served for a period as 


district manager, supervising the 
Jamaica and Yonkers offices. In 1934 
he became manager of the New York 


central office, and since 1935 has been 
executive assistant. 

Mr. Allen is the first to take advan- 
tage of the Retail Credit Co.’s employes’ 
retirement plan. 

* * x 
Commercial Travelers Companies To 


Meet 


The annual meeting of the Interna- 


tional Federation of Commercial Trav- 
elers Insurance Organizations will be 
held next week at Chateau Frontenac, 


Quebec. 
* * * 


Insurance Men in Patrol Operations 
Off Long Island 
Greenport, Long Island, is an impor- 
tant base for patrol operations of the 
U. S. Coast Guard. Recently the sug- 
gestions of the Cruising Club of Amer- 
ica, one of the country’s prominent 
yachting organizations, were adopted by 
the Coast Guard and extensive off-shore 
anti-submarine operations were under- 
taken by yachtsmen in converted cruis- 
ing sail boats enlisted in the Coast 
Guard Reserve, some for the duration 
and others for limited terms. A number 
of insurance men are among those ac- 

tive in the work. 

Largest of the fleet of sailing craft 
enrolled and first to leave the Green- 
port base is the former Sea Gypsy, a 
78 ft. schooner rigged yacht, property 
of and under the command of Charles 
Redfield Vose, well known in insurance 
circles as the broker controlling the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.’s in- 
surance. Mr. Vose and his ship have 
enlisted for the duration. On Mr. Vose’s 
first off-shore cruise, among the mem- 
bers of+ his crew were C. Douglass 
Green, partner of Harris Upham & Co., 
Wall Street brokers and secretary and 
fleet captain of the New York Yacht 
Club; Bert Green, cartoonist and con- 
tributor to Liberty Magazine; Arnold 
Grasse, assistant secretary of the Home 
Insurance Co.; and Vincent L. Gal- 
lagher, assistant U. S. manager of the 


RAY MURPHY 


Ltd., 


Pearl Assurance Company, all on 
temporary duty. 

Other insurance men active out of 
Greenport, either as permanent or tem- 
porary members of the Coast Guard Re- 
serve, are Robert Toedt, formerly with 
Davis, Dorland & Co., and more recent- 
ly an agent in New Rochelle, New York. 
W. A. Kirk and C. S. Anderson (Pop 
Anderson) of W. A. Kirk & Co., well 
— insurance brokers in the marine 
neld. 


* * * 


Small Businesses of New York State 


Two of the planks in the platform 
adopted by the Republican State Con- 
vention at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., this 
week at which Thomas E. Dewey was 
nominated for governor call attention to 
some facts not generally known through- 
out the country. One is that New York 
State has not so many factories as it 
formerly had. Many plants in the state 
in recent years have moved to other 
commonwealths, often carrying with 
them to the new location executives and 
workmen. The other is that there is a 
large unemployment problem in New 
York City although in many other cities 
employment is at a premium. The two 
Dp deaks follow: 

New York State has suffered a decline 
in its economic importance in the nation. 
This was true before the dislocations of 
war production further impaired our 
position. Some branches of labor are 
hit hard and are lost to production in 
this crisis; small businesses face extinc- 
tion. 

The Republican Legislature in creat- 
ing and working with an effective divi- 
sion of commerce has taken steps to 
rectify this injustice. We pledge aggres- 
sive action by increased efforts to gain 
work for labor and small business; to 
restore and maintain New York as the 
unchallenged Empire State. 

Furthermore, to meet the unparalleled 
unemployment problem now prevailing 
in the City of New York, we pledge 
every effort to increase the flow of busi- 
ness to that city, particularly in the field 
of war contracts. We feel that the City 
of New York has been the victim of 
unjustified discrimination in the distribu- 
tion of war contracts on the part of 
Federal agencies. 


* * * 


Leo E. Thieman in Army 


Leo E. Thieman, former secretary of 
the Louisville Board of Underwriters, 
and who was with the Louisville Her- 
ald, Chicago Journal of Commerce, The 
Insurance Index, and Kentucky Actu- 
arial Bureau, is now a private in the 
U. S. Army. 
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Rate Body Prepares 
Renewal Certificate 


CALLED A RECOMMENDED FORM 





Manager Ward Tells Companies Entire 
Form Should be Attached to Cer- 


tificates on Farm Property 





The New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization has prepared a form of 
fire policy renewal certificate conform- 
ing to the size, wording and arrange- 
ment as prescribed by the New York In- 
surance Department. William J. Ward, 
eeneral manager of the rating body, has 
notified the fire companies of this form 
in a bulletin issued last week and local 
agents were to receive advises in a few 
davs. In the bulletin to the companies 
Mr. Ward says: 

“The form is arranged for typewriter 
triplication and provides for the filling in 
of information required by the stamp- 
ing department in their checking of the 
daily reports (home office) copy. _ 

“Since there is but limited space for 
the insertion of descriptive matter relat- 
ing to the cover, it is clear that where 
more than three items are involved, a 
copy of the form should be attached. 
Certificates covering farm property 
should have the entire form attached 
and in all other cases to which the 
certificate does not readily lend itself 
to an appropriate description, a full copy 
of the form should be attached. 

Not Adaptable to Side-Lines 

“The certificate is not adaptable for 
such covers as unearned premium, lease- 
hold interest, and improvements and 
hetterments, involving a reducing amount 
clause and it should not be used in such 
cases. Nor should the certificate be used 
in the case of average blanket rates nor 
for reporting forms nor for broad forms 
or other cases where annual statements 
of values are required. Expiring policies 


containing the old war risk and civil 
authority clauses, all unrestricted use 
and occupancy (business interruption) 


forms should not be renewed by certifi- 
cate, because the new clause and form 
must be used in such cases. 

“Tt is to be noted that the printed 
matter on the bottom half of the cer- 
tificate following the coinsurance line is 
to be used verbatim in compliance with 
the Insurance Department’s regulation. 

“This is simply a recommended form 
and it is submitted because of many 
inquiries received here for suggestions. 
The make-up of the home office and 
agent’s copies is, of course, entirely 
optional with each company and will be 
according to individual preferences, but 
it is urged that provision be made for 
typewriter triplication of the matter in- 
serted in the blanks of certificate itself.” 


Several Seek Post As 
Commissioner of N. H. 


The term of Insurance Commissioner 
Arthur J. Rouillard of New Hampshire 
expires September 17 and several insur- 
ance men are reported seeking the $5,000 
a_year post. The appointment is for 
five years. Commissioner Rouillard him- 
self is a candidate for reappointment and 
United States Senator Bridges is re- 
puted to be among his supporters. 

It is reported that Governor Robert 
©. Blood is looking with favor upon 
Major Paul W. Hobbs of North Hamp- 
ton and Major Blaylock Atherton of 
Nashua, members of his military staff, 
although both these men are already 
seeking other offices. The governor says 
he will take no action on the appoint- 
ment of an Insurance Commissioner until 
after the primary election on Septem- 
ber 15. 





WAR COVERAGE EXTENDED 


Fire Companies to Write Registered 
Mail Insurance on Securities, 
Etc., for WDC 

Full details of the plan whereby fire 
companies writing registered mail insur- 
ance and surety and casualty companies 
writing general blanket bonds will handle 
War Damage Corporation insurance for 
securities, currency and other valuable 
papers, will be announced from Wash- 
ington in a few days. Rates, rules and 
other details were being completed this 
week, Action by the Government follows 
a long campaign by banks, other finan- 
cial institutions and many local agents 
and brokers to have war damage insur- 
ance extended to money and valuable 
papers. 

Registered mail insurance to cover 
valuable papers in transit will be written 
by those fire companies now acting as 
fiduciary agents of the WDC _ which 
handle that form of inland marine cov- 
erage. The registered mail coverage will 
be provided for securities, money and 
other valuable documents shipped by 
mail or express, including air mail and 
express, according to reports. This fire 
company insurance will not cover on 
premises or in vaults or in transit by 
armored car or messenger, these risks 
coming within the jurisdiction of the 
casualty-surety underwriters. Further 
details of the plan are published in the 
casualty section of this issue. 





Blue Goose Convention 


Is Held at Toronto 


About 300 persons attended the thirty- 
sixth grand nest convention of the Blue 
Goose at the Royal York Hotel in 
Toronto this week. More than half the 
registrants were from the United States. 
Most Loyal Grand Gander C. J. Malcolm 
of Toronto presided at the convention 
sessions and it was expected that Howard 
A. Reynolds of San Francisco would be 
advanced to the post of most loyal grand 
gander for the forthcoming year. 





HUGH W. YOUNG LOSES WIFE 

Hugh W. Young, veteran insurance 
adjuster for fire companies in Louisville, 
Ky., territory, on August 21 lost his 
wife, Mrs. Bernice Rogers Young, who 
died at the family residence in Louis- 
ville. In addition to her husband Mrs. 
Young is survived by two sisters, Mrs. 
Harry Reid of Indianapolis; and Mrs. 
Elizabeth R. Hawkins, of Versailles, Ky. 
Funeral services were held Monday at 
the late residence, with burial in Cave 
Hill Cemetery. 


Ad Conference Issues 
Convention Program 


MEETS IN NEW YORK SEPT. 14-15 


Mrs. Austin, Editor of American Home, 
and Robert Newcomb, House Mag- 
azine Specialist, to Speak 





How to sell women insurance is the 
theme of a talk to be given by Mrs. 
Jean Austin, editor of the American 
Home Magazine, at the opening session 
of the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence, which will hold its two-day annual 
meeting at the Hotel Roosevelt in New 
York City, September 14 and 15. 

So far as the executive committee is 
concerned, the convention will open at 
8:30 on the morning of September 14, 
when it will meet for a breakfast ses- 
sion to be presided over by President 
Robert E. Brown, Jr. Registration will 
begin at 9:45, to be followed by reports 
of the president and the secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The first address will be on “Building 
A House Magazine” given by Robert 
Newcomb, president of the House Mag- 
azine Institute, and editor of “Stet,” a 
house magazine for house magazine edi- 
tors. As head of Robert Newcomb, Inc., 
specialists in company publications, Mr. 
Newcomb has devoted his energies to 
the problems of house magazines for the 
past twelve years. It has been said that 
probably no other man in America has 
done so much to improve the quality of 
company publications. 

The next speaker will be Mrs. Austin 
who edits a magazine with a circulation 
among women of well over two million. 
In the days to come women will hold 
more jobs, will earn more money and 
will control the purchase of more insur- 
ance than ever before. Mrs. Austin will 
tell the insurance advertisers how best 
to reach this growing market, with sug- 
gestions as to what to do and what not 
to do. 

Spending Good Will Dollars 

The subject “Spending Good Will 
Dollars” has been selected by L. K. 
Babcock secretary of the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety. According to the program 
announcement the primary function of 
insurance is the prompt payment of all 
just claims. Depending upon the man- 
ner claim settlements are made a com- 
pany can either build up or destroy its 
good will among clients and prospects 
and its:standing among agents and brok- 
ers. As head of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety liability claim department Mr. 
3abcock is a member of the claims ex- 
ecutives’ committee of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance and 
chairman of the advisory committee of 
the claims bureau of the National As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
tives. 

The luncheon session, with the speaker 
to be announced later, will follow Mr. 
Babcock’s address and starting at 2:45 
p. m. there will be a round table dis- 
cussion led by Malcolm Russell of the 
advertising and publicity department of 
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the Aetna Life and Affiliated Companie 
This discussion will feature public atti 
tude first from the angle of what de. 
the insurance fraternity know 
public and what does the 
about the insurance world. 

The Tuesday, September 15, session 
will begin at 10 a. m. with the anny) 
business meeting and election of officers | 
This will be followed by the introductio, | 
of Hays MacFarland of MacFarlang | 
Aveyard & Co. the Chicago advertising | 
agency which has just taken over th, 
account of the National Board of Fire b 
Underwriters. Following this there wij 
be an address on “Advertising Regyljs 
and How to Get Them” by Richapj 
Manville, manager of research for Don- 
ahue and Coe. 

The luncheon meeting on Tuesday wil 
be held from 1:00 p. m. to 2:00 p, » / 
and a feature wili be the introduction of § 
the new officers to serve for the ensuing | 
year, F 

For those members of the Advertising 
Conference who will be in New York on 
Sunday, September 13, the Prudential 
Insurance Company has issued an jnyi- 
tation to them to attend the radio broad. 
cast of the famous “Prudential Family 
Hour.” , 


_ does 
_ Of the 
Public know § 


a 





MARINE WAR RATES CUT 





Improvement in Convoy System Lead; 
To Average Reduction of 5%; 
Losses Fewer 

Marine underwriters in this market 
yesterday announced that in view of 
what appears to be an increasing im- | 
provement in the convoy system, a te- | 
duction of 5% in the cargo war tisk 
rates charged on certain voyages were | 
made effective. These are the first im- 
portant reductions in war risk rates in 
many months, the trend having been in- 
creasingly upward since the inception of 
the intensified U-Boat campaign off our 
Atlantic Coast. 

One of the most important trades that 
will be affected by this reduction is the 
trade between the United States and 
srazil and Argentina where the rate has 
been reduced from 25% to 20%. It is 
believed by the underwriters that the 
declaration of war by Brazil will tend 
to reduce the war risk hazards on these 
shipments. 

Other important trade routes affected 
by this change are as follows: 

Shipments to and from Africa (ex- 
cluding via Mediterranean) also Red 
Sea, Gulf of Suez and Gulf of Aden 
ports, Canary and Cape Verde Islands 
where the rate has been reduced from } 
25% to 20%. 


Shipments between the United States | 


and Ceylon, also ports in India not east 
of Cape Comorin via the Cape of Good 
Hope where the rate has been reduced 
from 25% to 20%. 

Shipments to and from India east of 
Cape Comorin but not east of Calcutta 
via the Cape of Good Hope where the 
rate has been reduced from 30% to 25%. 

Shipments to and from Egyptian Med- 
iterranean ports via the Cape of Good 
Hope were reduced from 30% to 25% 
and shipments to and from Port Said 
and Suez via the Cape of Good Hope 
were reduced from 271%4% to 22%%. 

Shipments to and from Australasia via 
the Panama Canal were also reduced 
from 25% to 20%. 





American Figures Reflect 


Gain in Premium Income 


The semi-annual report of the Ameri- 
can of Newark shows total admitted 
assets on June 30 of $33,869,221, down 
slightly from the December 31, 1941, 
figure. Net surplus amounts to $8,%4- 
008, against $10,402,804 and unearned 
premiums are $16,284,919, compared ‘with 
$15,472,436 at the close of last year. The 
capital of $3,343,740 remains unchanget. 


FRANK A. CANNON DIES 
News was received from Owensboro, 
Ky., August 21, of the death there 0! 
Frank A. Cannon, retired insurance 
agent, who formerly represented tht 
Firemen’s of Newark and National Ben 
Franklin. 
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War Risk Fire Insurance Problems 
Studied at Bar Association Meeting 


John S. Foster, Newark Attorney, Hopes That WDC Coverage 
Will Soon be Interpreted so Companies Will 
Know Exactly W here They Stand 


Problems of fire insurance companies 
in arranging their coverage so that the 
protection of the War Damage Corpora- 
tion and the private insurers complement 
one another, rather than overlapping or 
leaving a gap, were discussed by John 
¢ Foster, an attorney with offices in 
Newark, N. J., when speaking before the 
fre insurance section of the American 
Jar Association in Detroit this week. 

While there has not yet been any 
opportunity for judicial construction ol 
the War Damage Corporation policy it 
would seem from a legalistic viewpoint, 
Mr. Foster said, that the policy is to be 
construed most favorably for the as- 
sured. From knowledge of how fire in- 
surance policies have been interpreted 
by the courts he believes that the WDC 
policy will be so construed as to extend 
the coverage against those risks which 
are not covered by the fire insurance 
policy and extended coverage contract. 

Companies May Determine 
Loss Procedure 

“From a practical insurance stand- 
point, however, there will probably be 
divers interpretations placed upon the 
coverage owing to the fact that it is the 
present plan of the WDC to avail itself 
facilities of 


of the existing adjusting 
private insurance companies in receiving 
claims and in adjusting and_ settling 


losses, and unless the WDC itself shall 
promulgate its own interpretations of 
the policy coverage and place these in 
the hands of the several private com- 
panies, it is inevitable that the inter- 
pretation of the loss department of each 
company may, in the first instance, con- 
trol the claim. 

“It is earnestly hoped that the WDC, 
before any claim shall have arisen, will 
undertake to clarify, for the benefit of 
the legal profession as well as for the 
layman, the coverage intended in the 
policy.” 

Presenting various views on liability 


for coverage by companies from the 
numerous legal problems which may 
arise, or have arisen, out of the war 


Mr. Foster said, in part: 
War Damage Policy 

“Actually, the war damage policy is a 
streamlined version of something be- 
tween the commonly used fire policy and 
the new New York Standard Form. The 
policy purports to indemnify the in- 
sured, who may be anyone with an in- 
surable interest, against direct physical 
loss of, or damage to the described prop- 
erty which may result from enemy at- 
tack, including any action taken by the 
military, naval or air forces of the 
United States in resisting enemy attack. 
In the absence of any definition of terms 
in the policy we must assume that the 
term enemy means a foreign hostile 


power; whether such a power must be 
limited to the reorganized armed forces 
ot a nationality with which this coun- 
try is officially at war, is left for later 
determination. 

“Nor can it be said with any degree of 


certainty what an ‘attack’ is. Can it be 
claimed that damage occasioned by a 
floating mine laid by a hostile submarine, 
which mine is subsequently washed 
ashore by the currents of a_ neutral 
ocean and then explodes, is damage re- 
sulting from ‘enemy attack’? Are we to 
assume that damage resulting from ac- 
tion taken by the air forces of a nation 
allied with the United States in resisting 
the attack of the common enemy is not 
COV ered ? 

“A strict construction of the policy 
would obviously defeat its purpose. 
There is not, however, anything to sug- 
gest that the WDC ever intended to in- 
sure against that did not occur 
during an enemy attack. It can be sug- 
gested that those perils which were ex- 
cluded from the fire policy are the perils 
against which the WDC intended to in- 
sure and, conversely, that losses result- 
ing from indirect risks for which the 
insurer could recover under the fire 
policy are excluded from the war damage 
policy. In this sense there is no com- 
petition between WDC and the insur- 
ance companies, for actually the services 
of the WDC complement the services 
offered by the private companies. 

“While, as suggested, it seems to have 
been the intention of the WDC to in- 
sure against loss resulting from enemy 
attack, this thought is not borne out 
by the provisions of the policy: ‘perils 
not covered: The corporation shall not 
be liable for loss caused directly or in- 
directly bv blackout * * * pillage or 
looting, sabotage * * * ,’ unless it is to 
be contended that this provision is not 
applicable if the pillage or looting is 


loss 


by a member of the enemy’s armed 
forces. 
Civilian Defense Risks 
“The status of the civilian defense 
organization is so nebulous in most states 
as to prompt the suggestion that fire 
losses resulting from the activities of 


these enthusiastic workers are excluded 
from the policy protection by virtue of 
the words: ‘order of any civil authority.’ 
True, no authority can be found for 
this statement, and it may well be that 
before the damage shall have been done 
the standing of our volunteer civilian 
defenders may be clarified, but until that 
time, the sounder course would be to 
deny liability in respect to such losses. 

“Of the indirect perils there remains 
that one which will cause more damage 
than all the other perils of ‘war, that 
created by our own military, naval and 
air forces during the preparatory period 
of training when there are no hostilities 
on the American mainland. Unfortun- 
ately, even a cursory examination of our 
daily press will reveal almost daily some 
accident which did result, or could have 
resulted, in fire damage. Training pilots 
do not to consider whether their 
falling plane will start a fire, nor should 
they. Our soldiers on maneuvers have 
more serious things of which to think 
than whether an_ overturned recon- 
naissance car or tank out of control 


stop 


will cause fire and resulting property 


loss. 

“Strange as it may seem fire resulting 
from these accidents or perils come 
within the scope of the policy and the 
assured may collect under the standard 
policy. I suggest that in payment of 
these losses the subrogation rights may 
well be forgotten for we must remember 
this is total war. 

Evolution of War Clause 

“Why is it, however, that in the event, 
let us say, of an attempted bombing of 
our Eastern seaboard if our air forces, 
in repelling the enemy, cause fire there 
can be no recovery by the property 
owner under the fire policy, when on the 
same day, in the Mississippi Valley, a 
bomber not actually engaged in the area 
of military operations crashes from 
some unknown cause, causing fire for 
which the property owner can recover 
under his fire policy ? 

“The answer to this query 
found from considering the evolut‘on 
of the fire policy. Prior to 1715 the 
policy form in use in England con- 
tained the words: ‘fire occasioned by in- 
vasion and foreign enemy,’ but apparent- 
ly fire damage sustained in the Rebellion 
of 1715 was of such magnitude that 
thereafter the wording was altered to 
‘military or usurped power.’ This phrase, 
although it employs the disjunctive prep- 
osition, was probably intended to read: 
‘military and usurped power.’ 

“In support of such an interpretation 
our courts have gone as far as to say 
that while they are not called upon to 
affirm positively that the true meaning 
of the words ‘military or usurped power’ 
should be construed to mean ‘military 
and usurped power, it is only a rea- 
sonable assumption that such a _ con- 


will be 


struction would be given if the courts. 


make a 


le ysses 


were called upon to positive 
affirmation. Consequently, re- 
sulting from an act in which no power 
adverse to the established government 
had a part are not excluded. 

Extended Coverage Endorsement 

“Probably the most common fear to- 
day is of bombing and, since in recent 
years the prevalent use of the extended 
coverage endorsement in connection 
with the standard fire policy has focused 
attention on the perils of aircraft, some 
consideration of this extended coverage 
is not out of order. The supplemental 
contract is not uniform, the forms com- 
monly in use indemnifying against the 
perils of explosion, civil commotion, air- 
craft and vehicles; but the war risks 
exclusion clause in this contract is so 
all-inclusive as to preclude a recovery 
on any loss resulting from preparations 
for war, and there is most certainly ex- 
cluded any recovery for damage sus- 
tained during actual combat. Whereas 
the fire policy does not use the word 
‘war’ except as the same is modified by 
‘civil,’ the supplemental contract gen- 
erally provides: 

“¢* * * does not cover any loss which, 
either in origin or extent, is caused by 
war, invasion, civil war, insurrection, 
rebellion, revolution, or other warlike 
operations (whether war be declared or 
not), or civil strife arising therefrom, 
nor for loss caused by acts committed by 
the agent of any government (de facto 
or otherwise).’ 

“It is true that in some sections there 
is omitted from, the supplemental con- 
tract the words ‘or other warlike opera- 
tions.’ It could hardly be contended that 
after a declaration of war the actual 
training of armed forces is not a neces- 
sary adjunct to the prosecution of that 
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HAEFNER WITH W. S. A. 


Fireman’s Fund Marine Secretary Takes 
Executive Post with Government 
Bureau in Washington 
L. J. Haefner, marine secretary of the 
Fireman’s Fund has been appointed to 
an executive position in the wartime in- 
surance division of the War Shipping 
Administration. This division controls 
the regulation and issuance of all Gov- 
ernment war risk marine insurance on 
cargo and vessels trading with the 

United States. 

Having been granted an _ extended 
leave of absence from the company’s 
head office at San Francisco, Mr. Haef- 
ner has gone to Washington, D. C., 
where he will take up his new duties 
immediately. Because of his national 
standing as a marine underwriter and 
his long experience with Pacific Coast 
insurance problems, news of Mr. Haef- 
ner’s appointment is looked upon in in- 
surance and shipping circles as of im- 
portance, especially in view of the diver- 
sion of South American shipping from 
the Atlantic to Pacific Coast ports. 


3 Groups Wrote 220,000 
War Damage Risks in July 


The North British & Mercantile Group 
in July wrote 91,500 War Damage Cor- 
poration policies with an average pre- 
mum of $40.11. The company deposited 
premiums of more than $3,660,000. The 
Crum & Forster Group wrote 89,975 poli- 
cies with an average premium of $35.50, 
depositing premiums of over $3,140,000. 
The Commercial Union Group wrote 
40,000 policies with an average premium 
of over $30 each. 








HERBERT SUTTON DIES 

Herbert Sutton, an engineer in the 
service department of the Home of New 
York Fleet at Dallas, Tex., died sud- 
denly August 21 while at his Summer 
camp on vacation. He was a bachelor 
and was 57 years old. He had been in 
the service of the Texas Inspection 
Bureau for several years before joining 
the Home on October 1, 1922. 


war. Apparently the supplemental con- 
tract is not a war baby and, in the ab- 
ce of any adjudication (and I do not 
find any law pertinent to this discussion) 
it must be concluded that in time of 
war no protection is afforded the as- 
sured from loss occasioned by the acts 
of the armed forces or of the civil forces 
in preparing for combat. 

“May I point out, however, that losses 
sustained from such causes have been, 
and are being, paid under the extended 
coverage endorsement, a number of in- 
surance companies having elected to 
treat each of such claims upon its merits 
instead of availing the insurer of the 
advantages of the war exclusion provi- 


Sel 








sions of the contract. This stand is 
logical since it has been heretofore 
pointed out that fire losses resulting 
from acts of the armed forces of this 


country, when not actually engaged in 
the enemy, are covered. 


resisting 


“We may definitely anticipate the 
adoption of an extended coverage en- 
dorsement by most companies that will 


protect the property owner during times 
of war. The realization that the fire 
policy, even with the extended cover- 
age endorsement, could not adequetely 
protect property owners during wartime, 
plus the refusal of the companies to con- 
tinue the writing of war-risk coverage, 
necessitated the creation of the WDC.” 
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Callis Tells 












What Agents Can Do 


To Increase Their Premium Income 


Harold I. Callis, executive committee- 
man of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, stressed the fact that 
income “is going to shrink for any local 
agent in proportion to the disappearance 
of regular commodities of any and all 
natures or the use of those things... 
unless that local agent ceases to depend 
solely on his regular lines and insureds 
to maintain his premium volume,” when 
speaking before the Utah association 
meeting August 25 at Ogden. 

In developing his theme of “The Ef- 
fect of War Upon the Agents’ Income 
and How It can Create New Sources 
of Income,” Mr. Callis cited the war 
damage cover as an outstanding source 
of new income, though pointing out 


that it frequently entails a loss of old’ 


income because of the sacrifice of gen- 
eral production activities in order to give 
right-of-way to war damage clients. 
“However,” he stated, “I am convinced 
that the average insured knows more 
about values, has a better knowledge of 
his hazards, is more insurance-minded, 
as a result of this war damage cover, 
and that means that you have a golden 
opportunity to increase your writings 
of many lines. But you will have to 
start doing it before the mental attitude 
changes.” 
Many New Sources of Income 

Urging agents to work among the 
people who are now in a financial posi- 
tion to buy insurance Mr. Callis stated 
that although the war has increased in- 
come in some sections and decreased it 
in others, in most territories there are 
opportunities and new sources of income. 
He called attention to many big indus- 
trial concerns formerly believing in self- 
insurance that are now favoring private 
stock carriers, thereby releasing their 
funds for business development and ex- 
pansion into new lines. 

Included among new avenues for war- 
time income listed by Mr. Callis were 
the civilian defense worker’s personal 
liability; the contract and supply bond 
volume (although some of this latter 
is on the decline due to completion of 
major constructions and Government 
action); extended coverage, increased 
rental and additional expense; and prod- 
ucts liability—the latter, he indicated, 
“rapidly becoming a must to many 
firms.” 

Provisional reporting forms, showing 
a marked premium increase for many 
agencies as a result of increased stocks, 
should be watched, he stated. Replace- 
ment costs on these and fire insurance 
risks offer many possibilities, but, he 
inquired, “How many of your policies 
have you reviewed as to values when 
you renewed them this month?” 

Factory Workers Use Cars 

In spite of gasoline rationing and 
rubber shortages, Mr. Callis drew par- 
ticular attention to the “fund of new 
automobile business’”—particularly in the 
West and among defense workers, whose 
recently augmented incomes have sown 
the field for new or increased coverages. 
Corollary of the swollen payrolls is the 
sharp upturn in compensation insurance 


volume, although he warned agents not 
to rely solely on it. 

New and untried increasing personnel 
in many firms has broadened the forgery 
hazard, making way for fidelity covers, 
as well as all forms of burglary, theft 
and robbery insurance, accounts re- 
ceivable insurance, interruption covers 
—with, he said, “every person, firm or 
corporation maintaining bank accounts 
: a prospect.” 

Mr. Callis was firm in his belief that 
the war can create new sources of in- 
come and that there is no better way 
for the agent to improve his knowledge 
of conditions, present-day problems, 
practices, trends and technical knowledge 
than through active participation in his 
local, state and national associations. 
“Meet regularly and often, pool your 
thinking and stand together,” he em- 
phasized. 





Michigan Eases Provisions 


Of Qualification Law 


Relaxation of the requirements of Mich- 
igan’s agents’ qualification law in behalf 
of agencies being maintained for agents 
called into military service is being an- 
nounced to members of the, Michigan 


Association of Insurance Agents by 
Waldo O. Hildebrand, secretary-man- 
ager. Mr. Hildebrand said that under 


a departmental ruling the commissioner 
can grant temporary licenses to wives or 
friends of agents in the service who are 
operating the agencies “for the dura- 
tion.” These licenses are to be issued 
without the usual examination provision, 
thus making it unnecessary for the tem- 
porary agents to go to the trouble and 
expense of taking instructional courses 
and passing the departmental tests. The 
licenses, of course, will be on a limited 
term basis and will lapse automatically 
when the owner of the agency resumes 
its operation after the war. 





DES MOINES BOARD ELECTS 

Fred Olmsted, president of Olmsted, 
Inc., was reelected president of the Des 
Moines Association of Insurance Agents 
at the annual meeting. Other officers, 
all reelected, were Charles Smith, first 
vice-president; Phillip Jester, second 
vice-president; Jack Ahrold, third vice- 
president; Ivan Anton, secy.-treas. 
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Rural Fire Protection 


Project Planned in Iowa 

What promises to be the largest rural 
fire protection project ever launched in 
lowa will get underway shortly under the 
direction of the extension service at 
lowa State College at Ames with the 
local agents and fieldmen taking an ac- 
tive part in the setup. 

Arthur Goodall, secretary of the Towa 
State Fire Prevention Association; 
Arthur Holt, president of the Iowa Fire 
Underwriters Association; Phillip Jester 
of Des Moines, chairman of the fire 
prevention committee of the Iowa Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, and Ed- 
ward Hopkins, whose efforts have been 
largely responsible for the rural scholar- 
ship awards sponsored by the Farm 
Underwriters Association, met in Ames 
recently with R. K. Bliss, director of 
the extension service, and completed 
plans for the start of the rural fire 
protection program. 

The program is directed from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture extension division and is part of 
a civilian defense project of national 
scope and will eventually be tied in 
with OCD in urban areas. 





Kentucky Delegates to 


. . 
Chicago Convention 

Members of the executive committee, 
Kentucky Association of Insurance 
Agents, meeting at the association head- 
quarters, Louisville Board Rooms, on 
August 13, discussed numerous matters 
regarding conditions and changes taking 
place since the annual meeting in De- 
cember. 

In preparation for the annual meeting 
of the National Association in Chicago, 
delegates were named, including James 
J. Hackworth, Shelbyville, Ky., associa- 
tion president; Peyton Bethel, Louisville, 
secretary; National Councilor G. R. 
Reed, Columbia, and alternate for Mr. 
Reed, who is ill), Norman A. Chrisman, 
of Pikeville, Ky. Mr. Reed is in bed 
for a long rest by doctor’s orders, and 
may not be able to attend. 





TABLES FOR TEXAS AGENTS 

The Trinity-Universal of Dallas, Tex., 
has issued for agents short rate and 
pro-rata tables for endorsing or can- 
celing insurance policies as of August 1, 
when the severe fire rate cuts went 
into effect. A tremendous amount of 
detail work was created by the state’s 
order, which has been simplified by the 
tables distributed by the company to 
agents. A total of 3,285 short rate per- 
centages and the same number of pro- 
rata percentages are contained in the 
tables. 





WILLIAM GOLDSMITH DIES 

William Goldsmith, president of the 
William Goldsmith Co., Inc., agents at 
Greenville, S. C., died August 18 at the 
age of 80 years. He remained active in 
his agency until about a week before his 
death. In 1884 he became associated 
with the late Julius H. Smith in the 
agency business. Mr. Goldsmith was a 
former president of the South Carolina 
Association of Insurance Agents. He is 
survived by his widow and three sons: 
Walter W., vice-president of the agency; 
William, Jr., and Morgan Goldsmith. 
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Companies Asked to Cut 


Entertainment at Chicago 


R. W. Forshay, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
emphasizing the serious nature of the 
forthcoming annual meeting in Chicago, 
September 21-24, this week expressed 
the desire of the officers of the Na- 
tional Association to eliminate all ex- 
traneous convention activities which do 
not contribute directly. to the business 
at hand. 


Mr. Forshay pointed out that the con- 
vention prograin was of itself devoid of 
entertainment features and suggested 
that the National Association would also 
welcome a curtailment of the entertain- 
ment activities which many companies 
have featured in past years in connection 
with headquarters at the convention 
hotel. He observed that a general tend- 
ency to reduce this type of activity has 
been noticeable in recent years and sug- 
gested that at this critical period in the 
nation’s history it would be suitable 
for all companies to observe a similar 
restraint. 

In expressing these views President 
Forshay said that he did not feel it 
necessary to set forth any arbitrary 
stipulations for the guidance of compa- 
nies. Company men have been express- 
ly invited to the convention, he said, 
and their participation in the open dis- 
cussions will be appreciated. It is also 
recognized, Mr. Forshay said, that the 
convention offers a desirable opportunity 
for company executives and fieldmen to 
get together with their agent represen- 
tatives for a discussion of common prob- 
lems, and that the establishment of 
modest company headquarters no doubt 
facilitates these conferences. 





Kansas Agency Celebrates 


81 Years in Business 


For more than one-half of the 15 
years that the Insurance Co. of North 
America has been doing business, the 
Charlton Insurance Agency has _ repre- 
sented it in Lawrence, Kan. This yea 
marks the agency’s eighty-first ann 
versary year. It is today one of the 
largest in the Middle West. John L. 
Charlton organized the agency in 1861. 
He had been a lawyer in Philadelphia, 
going West, he took with him the title 
of “sub agent” for the North America 
Lawrence was only seven years old when 
Charlton began selling insurance to the 
group of pioneers who had founded 4 
free-state village on the south bank o! 
the Kaw River, forty miles upstreatl 
from Westport. 

In 1888 his son, Edwin Charlton, en 
tered the agency. The elder Charlton 
died in 1902 and Edwin Charlton cont- 
tinued alone until about 1913 when he 
formed a partnership with H. T. Milton. 
Charlton died in 1918, his son, Glen E. 
Charlton, succeeding him. In 1925. the 
firm became a general agency. Miss 
Rosa Robinson, secretary-treasurer, has 
been associated with the agency 10 
thirty-six years. 
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Many families in America are seeing one or more sons leave 
home to serve in the armed forces. We at home—unable to join 
them—are resolved to do our part! We all deeply feel their 


sacrifices, as well as our duty to protect the things for which they 


are so willing to fight. We know that the greater our efforts— 
in buying War Bonds... in civilian defense activities—the better 
APSON: 3 their job, and the sooner the conflict will be over! 
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Tells How British Education Is — 
Carried on Under War Conditions 


Sir William Palin Flderton, actuary 
and manager of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of Great Britain, was 
elected president of the Chartered In- 
surance Institute of England at the re- 
cent annual meeting. He succeeds W. 
A. Workman. Again there was no an- 
nual conference because of the war and 
the highspot of the meet'ng was the 
presentation of the annual report by 
President Workman in which he dis- 
cussed insurance educational problems 
in wartime in part as follows: 

With the difficulties and embargoes at- 
tendant upon travel, I have had _ little 
opportunity of visiting our Prov ncial 
Institute as | had hoped, but I am glad 
that during the year I was able to accept 
invitations to go to Cambridge (at their 
twenty-first anniversary), Southampton, 
Brighton and Ipswich. At all places | 
found the Institutes in a healthy and 
flourishing condit‘on and 1 was accorded 
a most hearty and generous welcome. It 
was my misfortunte that business inter- 
fered with my attending the sixtieth 
anniversary of the Insurance and Ac- 
tuarial Society of Glasgow, and that ill- 
ness prevented my projected visit to 
Reading. 

Activities Are Numerous 

The Institute has not been content 
merely to mark time. We have en- 
deavored to do what was possible and, 
although of necessity largely curtailed, 
our activities have been substantial in 
directions which offered any likelihood 
of apprec‘ation by and benefit to our 
members. 

The chief function of the Institute is, 
of course, education and by that I mean 
education in its widest and best sense— 
not solely the acquisition of academic 
honors in the examination room. These 
are desirable and, indeed, necessary if 
our members are to be effic‘ently equip- 
ped to participate in the highly technical 
business of insurance, but examination 
successes must be regarded as merely 
the stepping-stones to that wider and 
more comprehensive education which can 
only be garnered in the field of experi- 
ence. So far as lies within ‘ts powers, 
the Institute does provide that essential 
equipment, and the council and com- 
mittees have ever before them the pos- 
sibilities of improving it. For this pur- 
pose we have constantly in mind the 
scope of our examination syllabus and 
this is examined from time to time to 
make sure that we keep nace with the 
progress of our business. It is our hope 
and endeavor to make our diplomas a 
hall-mark of technical efficiency to every 
man and woman engaged in insurance— 
no matter what may be the particular 
section in which they are engaged. 

And we have always before us as a 
cherished hope the possib‘lity of estab- 
lishing a Chair of Insurance at one or 
more of our Universities, which would 
go so far in promoting and developing 
that broader and more expansive educa- 
tion to which I have referred. I trust 
that many of us may live to see the 
fulfilment of that hope. 

Existing conditions have so far pre- 
cluded the resumption of oral tuition, 
but during the year the Institute has 
undertaken the responsibility of a limited 
correspondence tuition to all its mem- 
bers. The adoption of this course was 
facilitated by the generosity of The In- 
surance Institute of London, who placed 
at our disposal the organization which 
they had set up to provide correspond- 
ence classes for their own members. 

Available to H.M. Forces and 
Prisoners-of-War 

Most of you, no doubt, have seen par- 
trculars of the correspondence courses 
and the study plans which have been 
prepared. The facilities afforded have 
been made available to any member of a 
Local Institute, any member of H.M. 


Forces, including Dom‘nion, Colonial and 
Allied Forces, and by arrangement with 
the British Red Cross Society to prison- 
ers-of-war. It is interesting and grati- 
fying to know that the response from 
the last two categories has been very 
satisfactory. 

I am particularly gratified to be able 
to state that some 600 correspondence 
courses and a large number of study 
plans have been despatched to prisoners- 
of-war. With the desire to do every- 
thing possible to interest and help lighten 
their burden, we have even agreed to 
allow prisoners-of-war to take this year’s 
Part | examination provided the neces- 
sary arrangements can be made through 
the British Red Cross and their asso- 
ciates in Switzerland. 

Our correspondence courses for H.M. 
Forces are incorporated in a scheme of 
the Directorate of Army Education for 
the provision of vocational correspond- 
ence courses generally and our coopera- 
tion with the Directorate has through- 
out been happy and mutually helpful. 

It is also satisfactory to note that 
we have been in communication with 
the “Committee on Curriculum and Ex- 
aminations” appointed by the President 
of the Board of Education. They ap- 
proached us for assistance and informa- 
tion and a small sub-committee of the 
Institute is in consultation with them. 

Whole-time Director of Studies 

It has been found possible to carry 
on the correspondence classes efficiently 
with the present depleted staff only by 
reason of the attenuated active-mem- 
bership and by the generous assistance 
already mentioned. But it will be real- 
ized that under normal conditions and 
with a full resumption of our examina- 
tions, it will be necessary to engage a 
specially qualified staff and a whole-time 
Director of Studies will be essential. 
Having in mind preparation for post- 
war requirements, the War Emergency 
and Tuit‘on Committees have given earn- 
est consideration to the question of mak- 
ing such an appointment now, but have 
decided that the interests of the Insti- 
tute will be best served by postponement 
for the time being. The chairman and 
secretary of the Tuition Committee have 
prepared memoranda on the subject so 
that all is in readiness to put a practical 
scheme into operation at the earliest op- 
portunity. 

With so many of the post-war prob- 
lems indefinite, much speculation must 
exist as to the conditions that will exist 
when peace comes, and in consequence 
advance preparation may often prove 
fruitless, and there will doubtless be 
much wasted effort. But while’ this 
should not and will not deter us from 
giving careful thought and consideration 
to the difficulties and changed conditions 
that will undoubtedly ensue, so far as 
we can visualize them, it is highly de- 
sirable that a proper perspective be ob- 
served, and such efforts strictly limited 
in order that they may not detract from 
the far more important efforts of win- 
ning the war. There will no doubt be 
ample time during the necessarily 
lengthy process of demobilization to 
give due consideration to the problems 
then arising and with the advantage of 
knowing in a far greater measure the 
magnitude and character of these prob- 
lems. I sometimes think that the prepa- 
ration at the present time of too de- 
tailed schemes of reconstruction is a 
mistake. What we have to ensure is 
that, so far as is practicable, cur machin- 
ery is maintained in good order and 
kent well oiled so that d'rectly oppor- 
tunity presents itself, reconstruction may 
go full steam ahead. That is the aim we 
all have in view. 

Above all, I look forward to a genuine 
unity of effort in the insurance world, 
with individual interest made secondary 
to those of the community. 


Agents to Meet in Canada 
To Study War Risk Plan 


3efore Canada’s war risk insurance 
plan can be put into effect effectively it 
will be necessary to have a series of 
educational meetings to acquaint agents 
and company representatives with all 
essential details, according to word 
available in Toronto. The Dominion’. 
fire insurance companies and agency 
forces will act as agents for the govern- 
ment, and it is planned to give detailed 
instructions to agents at such meetings 
Under the present set-up organized 
agents’ associations will promote the 
meetings, and members of these aggo- 
ciations are to be asked to bring ingyr- 
ance agents along who are non-members 

Regional committees for each province 
will be set up and more or less guide 
provincial plans. In the case where some 
provincial cities are more or less distant 
from the business heart of the province 
in which they are situated they will come 
under the aegis of the next adjacent 
province. An example of this is pro- 
vided in the cities of Fort William and 
Port Arthur, in Ontario, which will prob- 
ably operate under the regional com- 
mittee from Manitoba. 


Emil Held, Veteran in 
Trade Journal Field, Dies 


Emil Held, long in newspaper work 
and in recent years writer of local news 
for The Eastern Underwriter, New York 
Journal of Commerce, Weekly Under- 
writer and other insurance trade jour- 
nals, died August 20 in Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, New York City, where he had gone 
a few weeks ago. He was nearly 70 
vears of age and had been in poor health 
for some time. Despite his physical con- 
dition he had been trying constantly to 
launch one of the several enterprises he 
had planned, but about a month ago 
friends were able to persuade him to go 
to the hospital in an attempt to regain 
his health. 

Born in Germany Mr. Held came to 
this country many years ago. At one 
time he was editor of some Episcopal 
Church parish papers in New York. He 
moved to San Francisco and_ became 
correspondent of the grocery department 
of the New York Journal of Commerce. 
Later he returned East to Chicago where 
he served as correspondent for this and 
other insurance newspapers. A few years 
ago he came back to New York and for 
a couple of years was insurance editor 
of the Jewish Examiner, following an 
unsuccessful attempt to raise funds to 
start a market publication. 








Appraisers Elect 
National Officers 


The Appraisers’ Board of New York, 
local chapter of the American Society 
of Technical Appraisers, has approved 
the election of Robert W. Stevens, Los 
Angeles, as national president; Paul 
Jursch of New York as vice-president; 
E. J. Launer of Los Angeles as treas- 
urer, and Charles E. Preyer of Brooklyn 
as secretary. 

Though the elevation of Messrs. Jursch 
and Preyer to national positions, the 
following were elected to fill the unex- 
pired terms of officers of the New York 
chapter: treasurer, Herbert Gnad ot 
Brooklyn, and secretary, Arthur P. 
Thompson of New York. 

It was voted to hold the anniversary 
dinner at the Hotel Martinique on Fri- 
day September 11. 


AT BLUE GOOSE MEETING 
Harold F. Smethurst, assistant fire 
manager, the Travelers Fire in Los 
Angeles, who is most loyal gander 0! 
the California Pond of the Blue Goose, 
and J. Clarke Buchanan of the Auto 
mobile Club of Southern Cal‘fornia, past 
most loyal grand gander of Blue Goose, 














accompanied by Mrs. Buchanan, are al 
tending the annual convention of the 
Blue Goose at Toronto, Ontario. This 
is the nineteenth consecutive convel- 
tion of the organization which Mr. 
Buchanan has attended. 
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Urges Agents to Remember They 
Represent Public, Not the Companies 


insurance agent is. the 


public, not of the 


The local 
servant of the 
pany he represents, said Leroy D. Eng- 
berg, president of the Minnesota Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, in his mes- 
sage at the forty-fifth annual meeting 
of the association at Virginia yesterday. 
He discussed with frankness some of 
the differences that have arisen between 
companies and agents and how the state 
and national agents’ associations have 
helped to iron out these differences. 

“The local agent must of necessity 
keep the general public welfare in mind, 
the well being of that commun- 


com- 


because 


ity which he serves is the primary need 
of success in his own Eh is said 
president Engberg. “The local agent 
has no employer; he is an independent 
operator in a service and advisory capac- 
ity, to serve the needs of his com- 
munity and thus public welfare. The 
local agent eR and receives his 


earnings on the commissions received 


from and paid by the insuring public. 
These comm‘ssions are fair as has been 
determined by the many years of insur- 
ance operations, and commensurate with 
the services performed. 

“Commissions should never be re- 
garded as a reward paid by an insurance 
7 or an employer for the securing 

business and they definitely are not 
a salary from any company for the 
development of and the placing on’ the 
books of a company the premiums de- 
sired. 

“The local agent does supply to his 
community the insurance protection of 
all tvpes required and properly sets up 
the insurance program thereof. The 
true local agent can never be consid- 
ered as selling a fire policy, an automo- 
bile policy or any other separate type 
of coverage, with no concern for the 
public need and the need of the particu- 
lar assured for the other necessary and 
probably more essential forms of pro- 
tection.” 





Southwestern States Move 
To Fight Incendiary Attacks 


Measures to combat possible incendi- 
ary attack were outlined last week at 
San Antonio, Tex., at a meeting of rep- 
resentatives from the five southwestern 
states comprising the 8th Civilian De- 
fense Region. R. E. Smith, director of 
the Civilian Defense Region, said, “The 
purpose of this conference is to coordin- 
ate fire fighting plans, standardize equip- 
ment wherever possible, explain the use 
of Government furnished equipment, and 
to map fire fighting plans that can be 
used against incendiary attacks.” 

Attending the meeting in addition to 
8th Civilian Defense Region staff were 
Jack Mason, acting chief, fire defense 
section, OCD, Washington; Horatio 
Bond, consultant, fire defense section, 
OCD, and chief engineer to the National 
Fire Protection Association, Washington; 
Major George Hawley, director, Texas 
Fire Defense; Eugene Sanders, fire pre- 
vention chief and assistant state fire 
marshal of Austin; J. W. Bronson, com- 





mander, Civilian Defense Corps, New 
Orleans ; A. Henry, secretary, State 
Defense Council of Arkansas; B. H. 
Wooten, chairman, Arkansas Defense 


Council; Chief Evans, New Orleans fire 
department; Chief Bogan, Baton Rouge 
fire department; H. T. Buchanan, Arkan- 
sas coordinator; Otis Buenster, fire pre- 
vention consultant, 8th Regional Defense 
Region Office, Luling, Texas; Dr. E 
Hedges. 





Violation of Occupancy 
Clause Voids Insurance 


In an action on a fire policy insuring 
a building only “while occupied by owner 
as filling station, dwelling and_ store, 
the evidence showed that insured never 
occupied the store. For some time it 
was occupied by a friend of his, for 
whom insured was buying all needed 
equipment and other articles. About a 
month before the fire this occupant be- 
came ill and moved. 

Insured then leased the building to 
someone else, who was occupying it at 
the time it was destroyed by fire. The 
Alabama Supreme Court held, Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire v. Raper, 6 So. 2d 513, that 
there was a violation of the occupancy 
clause defeating recovery on the pol'cy. 

The evidence showing that a large part 
ot the personal property insured was 
purchased under retention of title con- 
tracts and was not paid for at the time 
of the fire. It was further held that 
naintiff was not the sole and uncondi- 


tional owner of the property and the 
policy was violated as to the personal 
Property for this reason 


W.U.A. to Hold J Meeting 
At Hot Springs Sept. 15-16 


The Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion will hold its semi-annual meeting 
at the Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, 
Va., on Tuesday and Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 15-16. John Mylod, assistant 
United States manager of the North 
British & Mercantile, has been named 
chairman of the committee on order of 
business for the meeting. Other mem- 
bers of this committee are Charles W. 
Ohlsen, Western manager of the Sun; 


L. Ross Hanawalt, associate manager, 
Western department of the National 


Fire; Ivan Escott, vice-president of the 
Home of New York, and R. S. Buddy, 
vice-president of the Glens Falls. 


43 YEARS WITH COMMERCE 

The P. A. Kahle, Inc., agency of Lima, 
Ohio, has served the Commerce Insur- 
ance Co. fo.ty-three years. The appoint- 
ment was made on July 31, 1899. 





Non-Assessable Fire Forms 
Are Held Illegal in Maine 


The Business Development Office an- 
nounces that a further clarification of 
the subject of non-assessable policies 
has been received from the Insurance 
Commissioner of Maine. In answer to 
the specific question, Is is permissible, 
according to the laws of Maine, for 
mutual fire insurance companies to issue 
policies without a provision for an 
assessment liability on the part of the 
policyholder ?”, Commissioner Alfred W. 
Perkins replied as follows: 

“The laws of the State of Maine do 
not permit the issuance or use of non- 
assessable mutual fire insurance policies 
as a form of coverage in Maine. Inci- 
dentally, this is not only the opinion 
of the Insurance Department but it is 
backed by a ruling from the Attorney- 
General’s office.” 

In the 1942 Supplement to “Facts and 
Comments Regarding Sound Insurance,” 
the statement is made, “As will be seen 
from a review of Chapter V in the Re- 
vised ‘Facts and Comments Regarding 
Sound Insurance’ the laws of certain 
states are silent on this point, but ac- 
cording to the best information avail- 
able, non-assessable policies can now be 
issued by mutual fire insurance compa- 
nies in all states.” With this opinion 
from Commissioner Perkins as authority, 
holders of “Facts and Comments Re. 

garding Sound Insurance” should note 
the correction that non-assessable poli- 
cies are illegal in Maine. 


KITCHENS ATLAS SPECIAL 
The Atlas Assurance announces 
appointment of J. R. Kitchens as special 
agent supervising the Alabama and 
northeastern Mississippi territory. Mr. 
Kitchens, a native of Heflin, Ala., until 
recently was employed as special agent 
and rating inspector out of the Birming- 
ham office of the Alabama Inspection & 
Rating Bureau. He succeeds Special 
Agent D. Franklin Jones who recently 
left the field to take a commission in 
the Air Corps of the United States 
Army, and is now temporarily located 
at the Air Base, Columbus, Miss. 

Mr. Kitchens, in addition to represent- 
ing the Atlas, will also handle the affairs 
of the Albany and the Quaker City Fire 
& Marine. 








MARINE- WAR RISK CLAIMS 


Underwriters and W. Ss. A. Devise Plan 
To Settle Disputes Over Causes 


Of Losses 
Reports from Washington state that 
negotiations are being completed  be- 


tween the War Shipping Administration 
Institute of Marine 
toward establish- 


and 


and the American 
Underwriters 
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tlement of the loss when the 
is determined. 

+r the agreement arbitration lead- 
ing up to advances assureds will be 
of an informal nature. Leading mem- 
bers of the bar are to be asked to serve 


sittemnas rt 
ultimate Set 


cause 





as arbitrators. Further details of the 
1 * . 
plan will ‘be announced shortly it is 
said. 





Emrich Aetna Special in 


New Hampshire and Vermont 

P. H. Emrich has been appointed spe- 
Aetna Fire 
New Hamps d Vermon 
in his new duties 
his headquarters at C 
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Departments— 
CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 
SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
PHILADELPHIA 
MONTREAL 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York 
Organized 1913 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 


Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 


MANAGER 
92 William Street, New York 


Losses paid exceed Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars 
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Fires Today Help the Axis 
Declares National Board Manager 


War today is a war of fire W. E. 


Mallalieu, general manager of the Na- 
onal Board of Fire Underwriters, states 
in an article in the current issue of 
Safeguarding America Against Fire, just 
issued by the National Board. Enemy 
planes rain incendiary and_ explosive 
bombs on fortifications, factories and 
cities, he says. Following are extracts 
from Mr. Mallalieu’s excellent article 


on the value of fire defense: 

But every citizen must accept the job 
of preventing fire in his own community. 
It is evident that any fire, ignited through 
accident or carelessness, may be as po- 
an enemy as the Nazi or Jap be- 


tent 

cause a fire-wrecked industry cannot 
supply the sinews of war and all fires 
destroy national resources required for 


war production. 
Defense Industries Already Hit 
England had its baptism of fire trom 


the sky but discovered it could survive 
this ordeal by making every citizen a 
fire-fighter. We must continue inten- 


sive preparations for defending ourselves 
against such attacks, but already fire 
has struck close to home. Careless acts 
and failure to detect new hazards have 
resulted in fires. Unsafe construction 
and lack of sprinklers or other fire 
protection have permitted the flames to 
sweep across and put important defense 
industries out of production just as 
surely as though a fleet of enemy bomb- 
ers had blasted them. 

At a time when the fate of the world 
hinges on American war production, de- 
struction by fire is a criminal waste. 
The men on the battle lines are demand- 
ing more planes, tanks, ships and guns 
in an unending supply. Yet, numerous 
fires curtailed production of these neces- 
last year, as part of our annual 
fire losses—losses we can ill afford in 
time of peace. Read the record of a 
few of the most serious ones ‘ 

There were, in addition to the great 
Firestone Rubber disaster, fires that 
stopped production of aviation gasoline 
in a Mid-West refinery (the largest in 
the world), that destroyed a large grain 
elevator, that devasted warehouses con- 
taining food products and an explosion 
that destroyed a plant making magne- 
sium powder. There were fires of con- 
flagration proportions in waterfront 
areas of the East, a blaze in a machine- 
producing factory, another in an air- 
plane propeller parts plant, still another 
in a factory making aluminum castings 
for airplane motors and a fire in an arms 


sities 


plant. 
Fire Defense Aids War Offense 


In most instances fire could have been 


MALLALIEU 


W. E. 
prevented, or at least the destruction 
reduced, if adequate precautions had 
been taken in time. Instead, the coun- 
try was confronted by finished warplanes 
held at other factories for lack of pro- 
pellers at a time when men were dying 
in battle and armies suffering defeat 
because there was insufficient air protec- 
tion. It becomes increasingly evident 
that fire defense aids war offense. When 
our industries are protected adequately 
against fire and no outbreaks of flames 
occur, the materials that make offensive 
action in war possible can come from 
our factories in a steady stream. 

Even in time of peace, fires takes a 
heavy toll of industrial property. A map 
with this article shows a ten-year record 
of large fires spread broadcast over the 
nation. A summary of these fires indi- 
cates that fire is the enemy of all classes 
of business, for none have escaped. Fire, 
in attacking us, did not wait for Pearl 
Harbor! 

Fire Sabotages Homes! 

The “Fifth Column” in American 
homes today is fire, and it is attacking 
a dwelling every two minutes. Just 
how serious this is can be judged from 
the fact that two-thirds of our fire 
deaths occur in homes and 30% of these 
fatalities are children under ten years of 
age! This record is something for every- 
one to think about and make an effort 

to reduce. Your own residence may 





not be spared. Forunately every citizen 

can act to safeguard his home. He can 

learn more about common fire dangers 

and careless habits in handling certain 

hazards and then put his information 

to work in a practical way. 

Fire Prevention Week Speeds 

Safety Efforts 

Many central organizations, such as 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, engage in fire prevention work all 
year ’round, but Fire Prevention Week 
reawakens and sharpens public interest. 
A proclamation by the President of the 
United States calls all citizens to co- 
operate in the campaign to save lives 
and property from fire. Most state 
governors and many mayors follow this 
with manifestos of their own. Then 
local organizations, such as chambers of 
commerce, civic clubs, fire departments, 
Boy Scouts, farm groups, and schools, 
take up the work in their own areas. 
Full cooperation is afforded by the press, 
and many radio stations make a place 
for fire prevention on their sustaining 
programs. This subject has grown to 
greater importance than ever, now that 
our nation is in the world-wide struggle 
for supremacy. 

National Board Suggestions 

As October approaches, the National 
Board is intensifying its efforts. Full 
preparations are being made to offer 
material to individual citizens and or- 
ganizations desiring to participate. This 
year, as shown on other pages of this 
publication, there will be numerous items 
including posters, stickers, leaflets, in- 
spection blanks, speeches, playlets, puz- 
zles, advertisements, mats, radio and 
newspaper material and a window dis-: 
play. 

What You Can Do to Help 

The ultimate effectiveness of the fire 
prevention campaign depends upon citi- 
zens such as you who are reading this 
article. If you will put your shoulder 
to the wheel and follow suggestions out- 
lined here, you can do your part toward 
saving lives and property from fire. As 
a starter, get in touch with an organiza- 
tion engaging in local fire prevention 
activities. Offer your services. If noth- 
ing is being done in your area, try to 
stir up interest in a campaign. 

Join any fire prevention effort in your 
place of business. In the absence of a 
program, appeal to the management for 
cooperation in Fire Prevention Week 
activities. Safety engineers claim that 
far too little is done to protect American 
industry from fire originating within it- 
self. At this time, extra fire hazards 
are found in many plants because of 
speeding up production and employing 
thousands of men and women having 
little understanding of fire precautions. 

The first principles of fire safety for 
industry, recommended by engineers, 


are: Clean up the factory and keep 
it clean; sub-divide large open areas 
in buildings, isolate hazardous opera- 
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SCOTT REPORTS ON WAR Fire 


No Evidence 6 Caleiaes in Mi 
Boat Works Fire; War induce 
Need More Protection 


In a report which has been Presented 
to Ontario Attorney-General George ¢ 
Conant, by W. J. Scott, fire marshal 
on the cause of a recent fire at Midland. 
Ontario, which caused $186,000 damage 
to the Midland Board Works and syp. 
rounding properties, Mr. Scott made the 
following statement regarding fires in 
war industries: 

“This particular fire and the fact that 
the industrial fire losses in Ontario in 
1942 have doubled over that in Prev ous 
years and amounted to over $1,500, 
in the first six months of 1942, shows the 
great need of more fire precautions in 
war industries.” 

Regarding this particular fire, My 
Scott reported that the fire was of ae. 
cidental nature, with no evidence of 
sabotage, but he stressed that the man- 
agement of the Midland Boat Works 
had been “most negligent in its lack oj 
appreciation of the hazards of fire.” 





New Actuary Named by 
Kentucky Department 


Dick Wheat, actuary, Kentucky Insur- 
ance Division, is leaving the department 
to accept a Naval Reserve assignment. 
He obtained his law degree at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, was formerly head 
of the Kentucky Revenue Department's 
income tax section, and since 1939 has 
been actuary for the state, a post which 
requires a good education in mathematics 
and insurance law. 

His successor to the post, named by 
Sherman Goodpaster, head of the Insur- 
ance Department, is Ed Wade, former 
assistant cashier of the Citizens Savings 
Sank, Paducah, Ky., a native of Padu- 
cah, graduate of Tilghman High, who 
had been with the bank since 1931, and 
started understudying the actuary post 
on August 13. 


tions, obtain proper fire protection equip- 
ment, maintain it properly and_ train 
personnel to know how to use it. These 
general principles form the basis upon 
which a program of safety can be built 
Cooperate in Civilian Defense 

Fire defense is an important factor in 
Civilian Defense. All citizens, and espe- 
cially those interested in fire preven- 
tion, should make a definite effort to 
cooperate fully with air raid wardens. 
Comply with their suggestions and rules. 
If possible, participate in Civilian De- 
fense activities. 

America is arming to defeat all ag- 
gressors. We must prepare to defeat 
fire both from within and without our 
borders. Uncle Sam needs your help to 
safeguard America from this menace, 
for fire has joined the Axis! 








RENT INSURANCE: Loss 








of rents on business or liv- 
ing quarters due to fire or 
extended coverage perils 
would be more serious than 
ever under present conditions. Scarcity of mate- 
rials and Jabor would greatly lengthen the period 
during which the landlord suffers loss of income, 
perhaps more than one year. Are your assured 
properly protected? It is your responsibility to ex- 
plain the advantages of this all-important coverage! 









RENTAL VALUE_INSUR- 





ANCE: Homeowners face ad- 
ditional financial burdens in 
J greatly increased taxes and ris- 
ing living costs. Should fire destroy or damage 
their property, rent of temporary quarters and 
other fixed expenses might be a serious problem. 
Guard your assured against this unnecessary risk. 
Their need for Rental Value Insurance is 
greater than ever! 
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STATIC ELECTRICITY RISKS 


Circular Issued by Washington on How 
to Reduce Explosion Hazards in 
Industrial Plants 
Sparks caused by charges of static 
electricity constitute a fire and explo- 
sion hazard in a wide variety of indus- 
tries, according to the Department of 
Commerce. Circular C438 just. released 
hy the National Bureau of Standards 
describes, partly in non-technical lan- 
ouage, the nature and origin of such 

static charges. ; ’ 

The purpose of the circular is to give 
general outline of the various ways in 
which manifestations of static elec- 
tricity introduce appreciable hazards 
into many industries, and to present, in 
convenient form, a quantitative basis 
on which engineers can develop such 
safety measures as may be required. 
Various methods used for mitigating the 
hazard are listed and the possibilities and 
I'mitations of these methods discussed. 

In the strict sense of the words “static 
electricity” means electricity that 
standing still. Most persons are familiar 
with the accumulation, noticeable in dry 
weather, of electric charges as they walk 
on a rug in the house, the office or the 
hotel corridor and with the consequent 
shock and spark when the hand ap- 
proaches a grounded metal object. In 
most cases the spark is harmless and the 
shock annoying only because unexpected. 

On the other hand, in industrial plants 
such sparks may be produced in a space 
which contains flammable gas or dust, 
and then they constitute a very serious 
fre and explosion hazard. 

Copies of Circular C438 may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., at 10 
cents each. 


is 


' Name Canadian Committee 


To Advise on War Risks 
Finance Minister James L. Ilsley of 
Canada has announced that the person- 
nel which will advise the government on 
the operation of its war risk insurance 
scheme, will be composed of key insur- 
ance executives across Canada. 

James Matson, Montreal, manager in 
Canada for the Royal-Liverpool groups, 
has been officially named supervisor of 
the committee. Following are the com- 
mittee members: chairman, Alex Hurry, 
president, Canadian Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation and manager, Northern Assur- 
ance; J. H. Riddel, manager, Eagle Star, 
Toronto; J. A. Blondeau, president, Fire 
Insurance Co. of Canada, Montreal; Gas- 
ton Pratte, Pratte & Cote, registered in- 
surance brokers, Quebec; Dr. C. M. 
Vanstone, managing director, Wawanesa 
Mutual Insurance Co., Wawanesa, Mani- 
toba; J. E. Proctor, chairman, Canadian 
Federation of Insurance Agents, Toron- 
to; J. P. McD. Costigan, chief agent in 
Canada for the Associated Factory Mu- 
tuals, Toronto; C. S. Riley, managing 
director, Canadian Fire Insurance Co., 
Winnipeg; T. W. Greer, managing direc- 
tor, Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Co., 
Vancouver; Gordon Bell, president, Van- 
couver-Victoria Insurance Agents’ Asso- 
ciation, Vancouver; R. V. MacCosham, 
MacCosham Storage and Forwarding 
Ltd, Edmonton; J. D. Collins, Douglas, 
| Rogers Co., Ltd., Amherst, N. S.; F. B. 
McCurdy, president, Halifax Fire Insur- 
» ance Co., Halifax; H. S. Angas, Toronto; 
and G. D. Finlayson, Superintendent of 

Insurance at Ottawa. 


HOLMES PLEASED WITH PLAN 


» John J. Holmes, Montana State Audi- 
| tor and Chairman of the State Insurance 
)\ommission praised the State Board of 
PExaminers for insuring $12,585,180 of 
) State property at a savings of $45,000 to 
| the state over a three-year period. He 
| declared that Fritz Norby and Chas. R. 
» Lowery of Great Falls, well-known in- 
| Surance men, played an important part 
/'" creating an insurance policy that 
psaved the taxpayers much money and 
»Was equitable. Mr. Norby is President 
§°t Montana Association of Insurance 
pAgents. 
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SUGGESTS MD. LAW CHANGES 


Insurance Commissioner Gontrum Would 
Increase Minimum Capital Re- 
quirements for Companies 


A bill to require that insurance com- 


Deprived It of Subrogation Rights panies have a minimum of $100,000 capi- 


An insured who recovers his fire loss 
from a wrongdoer by a suit by means 
of which he recovered his damages by 
cancellation of a mortgage debt to the 
wrongdoer cannot recover such loss from 
his insurer. 

Bacich owned a lot with a building 
on it mortgaged for $2,000 to Luzaich. 
The latter burned the building and was 
convicted of arson. The loss was ad- 
justed with Bacich’s insurance company 
at $2,005, but was not paid. Bacich sued 
Luzaich, asking the court to cancel the 
mortgage due in satisfaction of his dam- 
ages. This was done. Bacich then sued 
the insurance company for the amount 
at which the loss was adjusted. Other 
defendants he charged with conspiracy 
to prevent his recovery from the com- 
pany. 

3acich’s case against Luzaich was 
based on the loss for which he subse- 
quently sought recovery from the com- 


SUSTAINS RIGHT OF INSURED 





Texas Judge Grants Temporary Order 
Restraining Loan Agent from 
Writing Coverage 
The constitutional right of an individ- 
ual to place his fire insurance with any 
company choosing 
rather than submit to the placing of that 
insurance by the loan company having a 
mortgage on his property was sustained, 


solvent of his own 


at least for the time being, by a decision 
in Judge W. L. Thornton’s Forty-Fourth 
District Court in Dallas, Tex., when the 
Judge granted a temporary restraining 
order against Aubrey M. Costa of Love 
& Costa, a mortgage loan company hav- 
insurance 


ing a recording agency 
license. 
D. D. Feldman, a_ Dallas citizen, 


through his attorney, Leo R. Tresp, set 
up in his petition seeking the injunction 
that he had bought a piece of real estate 
and had financed part of the purchase 
price with a loan through Aubrey M. 
Costa, agent for the loan company and 
also agent for an insurance company, 
that Costa was named trustee under a 
deed of trust, and that Costa had written 
an insurance policy in the company he 
represented. Feldman alleges that he 
tendered a policy written by a solvent 
company of his own choosing and that 
Costa refused to cancel the policy writ- 
ten by Costa and to accept the policy 
presented by Feldman. 

Judge Thornton issued the temporary 
restraining order and set the case for 
hearing in the near future. 





Security Detroit Manager 

The Security Group of New Haven 
announces the appointment of Robert 
E. Croke as manager of its service office 
in Detroit, effective August 18. Mr. 
Croke succeeds John M. Treble, who has 
been granted a leave of absence to ac- 
cept a commission as lieutenant (S. G.) 
in the United States Navy. 

Mr. Croke is a graduate of the North- 
western University Insurance School and 
studied law for two years at the Kent 
School of Law in Chicago. For the past 
year Mr. Croke has served as State 
agent of the Security Group covering the 
Northern Illinois field out of the group’s 
Chicago office. Mr. Croke’s experience 
in the insurance business covers a period 
of some fifteen vears. He is 32 years of 
age, married and has two children. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


Fireman’s Fund Indemnity directors 


have voted quarterly stock dividend of 
60 cents a share, payable September 15 
to stock of record September 5. 


pany. The policy sued on was a Min- 
nesota standard, providing for assign- 
ment of right of subrogation. The right 
of subrogation, however, the Minnesota 
Supreme Court held, Bacich v. Home- 
land Ins. Co., 3 N. W. 2d 665, does not 
depend on contract but on the opera- 
tion of the general principles of equity 
and the nature of the contract of in- 
surance. 

“Had plaintiff paid the Luzaich mort- 
gage out of his own funds,” the court 
said, “a different question would be pre- 
sented. Instead, he paid the mortgage 
by obtaining a decree which applied the 
damages caused by Luzaich to the pay- 
ment of the mortgage debt and released 
plaintiff from further liabilitv. It had 
the same effect as if he had collected 
the damages in money from Luzaich. 
The company was thereby deprived of 
subrogation against Luzaich. This is a 
complete defense.” Demurrers to the 
complaint were therefore sustained. 


Reformation of Fire Policy 


Denied in Connecticut Case 

Action was brought for reformation of 
a fire policy and for specific perform- 
ance of an alleged oral contract in con- 
nection therewith. It appeared that the 
plaintiff had the choice of taking out a 
fire policy to the full extent of the con- 
tract price for the construction of a 
building, or a policy which covered it 
only to the amount of the capital in- 
vested when the policy was issued, with 
an option to have it increased from time 
to time to cover further investment of 
capital, and that plaintiff chose the lat- 
ter method. 

The Connecticut Supreme Court of 
Errors, Baldwin v. St. Paul Fire & 
Marine, 26 Atl. 2d 786, held that the evi- 
dence did not justify reformation on the 
ground of mutual mistake to cover the 
first method of insurance. Nor did the 
evidence show any oral agreement on 
the basis of which specific performance 
could be decreed so as to give the in- 
sured a policy under the first method 
covering plaintiff’s entire loss should the 
building be destroyed or damaged dur- 
ing the course of the construction. 

The executive head of the insurance 
company’s agent was not called as a 
witness, nor was his absence explained. 
The only connection he had with the 
transaction was to sign an indorsement 
on the policy at the request of an agency 
employe. It was held that there was no 
presumption that his testimony would 
have been adverse to the insurance com- 
pany. 


WHISKEY VALUES HIGHER 

There were twenty-one more distil- 
leries in operation in Kentucky on July 
31, last, than on the same date of 1941, 
according to figures recently published 
in Louisville. Many of these distilleries 
are running on alcohol or low proof al- 
cohol for the Government. Production 
of whiskey is considerably off, but in- 
surable values are much higher than 
they were. New whiskey, which was 
selling at to 60 cents a gallon, a 
year ago, is worth on today’s market 
a minimum of around 75 cents a gal- 
lon, some producers being considerably 
higher. 


JI 





WISCONSIN FIRE RATES CUT 

Insurance Commissioner Morvin Duel 
of Wisconsin has announced a reduction 
in fire insurance rates effective Sep- 
tember 1, which will aggregate approxi- 
mately $500,000 a year. The reduction 
applies to rates on frame dwellings in 
cities and towns in classes one through 
eight, public buildings, seasonal dwell- 
ings and private boat houses. <A _ pro- 
portionate reduction will be made on 
insurance carried in the State Fund. 


tal and $100,000 surplus by 1953 in order 
to. be licensed in Maryland was pro- 
nosed by State Insurance Commissioner 
John B. Gontrum at a meeting of the 
Maryland Legislative Council August 13 
in Baltimore. Declaring there were 
some small companies now operating in 
the state with as little as $10,000 or $25,- 
000 capital Commissioner Gontrum said 
such a law as he proposed would put 
Marvland in line with practices in New 


York, Connecticut, Massachusetts “and 
other first-line insurance states.” 
Maryland law governing the invest- 


ment of assets of insurance companies 
was called “woefully weak” in a memo- 
randum presented to the meeting by 
John H. Coppage, chief examiner, and 
a strengthening of that law was advo- 
cated. A proposed bill read to the coun- 
cil specified types of investments which 
could be made. Coppage said in his 
memorandum that the present law “gov- 
erning investments specifically exempts 
the paid-in capital of an insurance com- 
pany as one of its provisions and by in- 
ference also exempts surplus.” 

Strengthening of the Maryland law 
pertaining to the lending of money to 
officers, agents or stockholders of insur- 
ance companies also was suggested. A 
further proposal was the banning of 
management companies formed by insur- 
ance companies. Commissioner Gontrum 
said that in many instances the manage- 
ment companies were likely to be more 
interested in their own income than in 
the welfare of the companies whose poli- 
cies they sold. 





WANTS PA. STATE TAXES CUT 


Pres. Alexander Biddle of Pennsylvania 
Economy League Says Opportunity Is 
Offered for $75,000,000 Reduction 

Alexander Biddle, president Pennsyl- 
vania Economy League, calls attention 
to the necessity of cutting Pennsylvania 
State taxes by perhaps $75,000,000. 
1935 what were called “Emergency 
Taxes” were imposed to take care of 
the mounting dollar of direct relief due 
to unemployment. In spite of the tre- 
mendously increased tax burden the 
deficit continued to accumulate. It 
amounted to $83,000,000 at end of Penn- 
sylvania’s last fiscal period on May 31, 
1941. Since then employment has been 
increasing at such a rate that relief 
expenditures have sunk in recent months 
below expectations, and $83,000,000 deficit 
should be paid off by May 31, 1943. 

The legislature meets in January, 1943, 
prepared to budget the 1943-45 biennium. 
“A cut to $75,000,000,” says Mr. Biddle, 
‘is of vital personal interest to business 
and industry, big and little.” Both poli- 
tical parties are on record publicly as 
favoring a cut in state taxes.” 


In 


N. F. P. A. Issues Material 


For Fire Prevention Week 
The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion is now distributing to members a 
large variety of printed material and 
posters to aid Fire Prevention Week 
this year more effective than in any 
previous year. The material includes the 
following: 
The 1942 poster entitled “Today Every 
Fire Helps Hitler”; a valuable fire pre- 
vention week handbook; a fire defense 


quiz; fire prevention picture book: a 
booklet on facts about fire and a flyer 
entitled “Fire Is the Friend of the 
Enemy.” 

T. Alfred Fleming, chairman of thi 
N.F.P.A. committee on fire prevention 


and head of the conservation department 


of the National. Board of Fire Under- 
writers, will on request assist with local 
fire prevention plans. His address is 
85 John Street, New York City. Head 


quarters of the N.F.P.A. are located at 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 
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New W.S.A. Bulletin Governing the 
Payments for War Risk Insurance 


The War Shipping Administration this 
week cancelled and replaced general bul- 
let'ns 4 and 9 on rules governing war 
risk insurance procedure with a new 
bulletin, No. 17. The new order changed 
the two others, which govern special de- 
posit accounts transactions making it 
necessary for assureds to accompany 
checks covering exact premiums with the 
binder number or if there be several 
binder numbers a tally slip must be at- 
tached to the check to tally the pay- 
ments according to binder numbers. The 
text of the order follows: 

General Bulletin 17 

(a) Reference is made to rule 4 of 
paragraph (a), general rules, of General 
Bulletin 1 dated March 24, 1942, as 
amended, which provides that acceptance 
of quotation must be evidenced by “(b) 
delivery of a certified check, cashier’s 
check, or money order made payable to 
the War Shipping Administration and 
bearing the serial number of the binder 
for identification to the War Shipping 
Administration * * * not later than 3:00 
p. m. E. W. T. of the second business 
day following the quotation.” 

(b) In order to avoid the possibility 
of a lapse in coverage through inability 
to pay premiums as aforesaid, shipown- 
ers, shippers, and other interested par- 
ties may deposit wtih the War Shipping 
Administration certified checks guaran- 
teeing future premiums in an amount 
of not less than $1,000. 

(c) Such checks, when received by the 
War Shipping Administration, will be 
deposited promptly in a special deposits 
account, where amounts thereof will be 


held for a period of not exceeding six 
nonths, identified by a serial number as- 
signed at the time of deposit. 

(d) Where a shipowner, or a shipper, 
or other interested party, wishes to place 
insurance with respect to which the nre- 
mium payable is a lesser amount than 
the amount of such certified check, ref- 
erence should be made to the same, to- 
gether with serial number in the tele- 
gram or letter requesting insurance or 
quotation of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration and such reference shall be 
deemed compliance with rule 4 (b) of 
General Rule A of General Bulletin 1. 

(e) Following a transaction of the 
kind described in paragraph (d) hereof, 
the assured must deposit an additional 
certified check for the correct amount of 
the premium applicable to such trans- 
action within seven days and_ bearing 
the binder number in question or if there 
be several binder numbers a tally slip 
must be attached to said check to tally 
payments according to binder numbers. 

Failing the deposit of such additional 
check(s), the premiums involved will be 
charged against the amount of the orig- 
inal certified check that established the 
deposit in accordance with paragraph (b) 
above. Repeated failures to replenish a 
special account within the time specified 
and in the manner specified above will 
result in a withdrawal of this privilege 
by the administration. 

Return premiums, if any, will not be 
credited to an account but will be paid 
in accordance with General Bulletin 1 
by voucher being sent to the payee with 
1 Treasury check to follow in due course. 


Reed on Government Insurance 


(Continued from Page 1) 


can foresee the necessity of again go- 
ing to Congress to raise another $240,- 
000,000. It is fallacious to think of insur- 
ance in terms of current premium costs; 
it should be thought of in terms of dis- 
tribution of loss. The only way this loss 
can be distributed is by charging a pre- 
mium fairly representative of the risk in 
order that the price of the goods may 
be fixed on a proper, sound economic 
level. 

“This does not mean that the Govern- 
ment should cease writing war risk in- 
surance, but the Government’s function 
here is to charge a rate reasonably rep- 
resentative of the risk, and maintain 
that rate on a stabilized basis so that 
fluctuations up or down in commodity 
prices may be reduced to a minimum. 
Rates on Exports Considered Adequate 

“At the present time stabilized rep- 
resentative rates are being charged on 
exports. These rates are cheaper than 
marine underwriters’ rates because the 
Government does not pay rent, taxes, 
brokerage and other expenses incidental 
to private business; and also because the 
Government does not want to make a 
profit and can afford to fix its rates at 
a line somewhat below the current loss 
ratio on the assumption that later im- 
provement in conditions will enable it 
to break even or show only a small loss. 
These low rates are available to the ex- 


porters, who charges these rates in his 
cost to the foreign buyer and so dis- 
tributes the loss on export shipments 


over all of our export trade. 
[his same process should be followed 
on Imports and on coastwise shipments. 
“With such a program the Govern- 


ment can serve the general economy of 
the country, and distribute the cost 
where it belongs, i.e., on the consumer 
of the goods. There is no question of 
excess profits. Certainly, profits should 
be kept down to a modest level and 
taxes take care of any occasional ex- 
cess profits. 

“Marine underwriters have for many 
years rendered a most useful function 
and still continue to do so, in the pre- 
vention and distribution of losses. There 
is case after case where through the 
efforts of marine insurance companies 
losses in given trades have been suc- 
cessfully reduced so that the economic 
waste of those losses is substantially 
eliminated. One can look back at the 
export cotton trade and the import bur- 
lap trade, as well as numerous other 
commodities, and see where the expert 
advice of underwriters has reduced rates 
to a very moderate level. Best of all, 
it has eliminated the waste of losses. 

Question of War or Marine Claim 


“One of the outstanding results of 
this global war is the narrowing of the 
difference between war and marine risks. 
Practically every ship in service today 
is contributing to the war effort, some 
directly, some indirectly. When losses 
occur at the present time our law is not 
a bit clear as to where the losses should 
fall. Underwriters have largely taken 
care of this by advancing the money, 
part on the marine policy, part on the 
war policy, leaving the final adjudication 


to the courts. Thus, the assured is put 
in funds. This, however, is not as satis- 
factory as could be. 


“Underwriters are now working out a 


clarification of the policy so that the 
shipowner or cargo owner will know 
in practically all cases definitely from 
what underwriter he should recover. 
There have been cases of steamers in 
collision with the hulk of a torpedoed 
ship on entering a port at night. This, 


I believe, should be classified as marine. 
“There have been cases where ships 
have been stranded—a_ total loss—be- 


cause they have been ordered into posi- 
tively unsafe anchorages by the military 
authorities over the objections of the 
masters. These would seem to be war 
risk losses. All doubt should be re- 
moved, however, and underwriters, in 
collaboration with Admiralty lawyers, 
should clarify the two policies as defi- 
nitely as possible. 

“Certainly, persons engaged in ocean 
commerce should know under what pol- 
icy losses should be collected. for valu- 
ations are sometimes different. Rates 
cannot be properly charged until it is 
known what losses are to be paid under 
what policy.” 

The Government today is writing most 
of the war risk hull insurance, Mr. Reed 
said, and he considers this a wise move. 
The shock of war losses to the private 
hull market early this year was so great 
that the market both here and abroad 
diminished and the rates in the re- 
stricted market tripled and quadrupled. 
With respect to cargo the Government 
has entered largely into the insurance 
of cargoes, particularly imports. Mr. 
Reed described in his address the writ- 
ing of war risk insurance in the years 
immediately preceding the Pearl Harbor 
attack and traced the development of 
Government participation in this war 
risk field both in the first World War 
and the present war. 

War Risk Insurance Prior to Pearl 

Harbor 

“War was definitely in the air for two 
years before its outbreak in 1939,” Mr. 
Reed said. “Underwriters were vividly 
alive to this danger and steps were in- 
itiated in the early part of 1939 to pre- 
pare for the shock of the outbreak. War 
risk prior to that time had been written 
at nominal rates and a very small re- 
serve had been built up. Values covered 
on modern cargo ships were very high. 
The values of the steamers themselves 
were substantial; that of a new Ameri- 
can built cargo vessel running from two 
to three million. The value of passenger 
ships had risen to four to five times 
what they were prior to 1914. 

“Every underwriting office was in 
grave danger of being overlined by an 
accumulation of values in one bottom. 
It would have been impossible for un- 
derwriters to grant this almost unlimited 
coverage unless appropriate arrange- 
ments were made to average the risk 
throughout the market. 

“With wise foresight, the underwriters 
started the War Risk Insurance Ex- 
change to cover cargoes. This was an 
automatic exchange of reinsurance on a 
fixed percentage basis distributed 
throughout the entire American market. 
Underwriters, therefore, are in a position 
to grant their assureds proper limits 
and proper protection at uniform rates. 
There is available to the importers and 
exporters, automatic protection in 
amounts adequate to their needs, as op- 
posed to the facultative basis of the 
first World War. 

“With respect to hulls the American 
Marine Insurance Syndicates attained 
a capacity which reached $4,000,000 on 
any one hull. Competition, however, 
was keen between the American market 
and the London market and ship-owners 
were able to benefit by this competition. 
In short, an adequate and satisfactory 
market was available for all American 
commerce, either in England or the 
United States with the use of both mar- 
kets. 

“Shortly after the war started Con- 
gress, in cooperation with the Maritime 
Commission, deemed it advisable to pre- 
pare the Government for entry in the 
war risk insurance business. Both Hen- 
don Chubb and W. R. Hedge were con- 
sulted by Congress and they, represent- 
ing the underwriters, encouraged the 
Government, as a precautionary meas- 


HENRY H. REED 


ure, to pass the first war risk insurance 
bill. Looking back we will remember 
the strong isolationist sentiment in this 
country and the bill was hedged around 
with many restrictions, and so, as a 
practical matter, very little war risk 
insurance was done by the Government, 
After Pearl Harbor 


“About thirty days after the attack by 
Japan on Pearl Harbor the United States 
felt the real impact of naval warfare, 
Almost everybody in the United States 
was shocked and surprised by the vicious 
submarine attacks and the wide-spread 
destruction they were able to accomplish 
on this side of the Atlantic. The first 
sinking took place on January 14, 1942, 
and they have continued to an extremely 
serious degree up to the present time. 
While there are signs of better defense 
measures and better control, the fact 
of the matter is that the United States 
has lost a damaging amount of its ton- 
nage, principally in its own waters. The 
cost to underwriters has been substan- 
tial. With respect to hulls, the Syndi- 
cates insured these hulls prior to the 
passage of the second war risk bill and 
made available to ship-owners a market 
up to $4,000,000 when there was not an 
adequate Government market available. 
Unfortunately, they underestimated the 
capacity of the Axis to successfully at- 
tack off our shores with the result that 
the hull business has cost many millions 
of dollars in losses in excess of pre- 
mium,” 


Coverage Clause Will Not 
Be Extended by Court 


In an action on a windstorm policy 
damage was claimed to a sewing ma- 
chine and certain groceries situated ina 
dwelling house which the defendant in- 
surance company insured against loss of 
injury by windstorm, the allegation was 
not that this personal property was in- 
sured, but that the house was, and being 
in the house and both being damaged 
by the windstorm, recovery could be 
had for the personalty as well as the 
house. 

This argument was rejected by the 
court on the ground that the coverage 
must be as specified in the policy and 
cannot be enlarged by the court. Mc 
Cullough v. Mill Owners Mutual Fire, 
Alabama Supreme Court, 8 So. 2d 404. 

It was also held that the investigation 
of the loss by the insurance adjustet 
before an effort is made to arbitrate ! 
not a waiver of the clause, though at 
the time of such investigation there may 
have arisen a dispute as to the amount 
of the loss. 


ST. PAUL AGENTS TO MEET 
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The annual meeting of the Insurance | 


Exchange of St. Paul will be held at the 
Ryan Hotel September 9. Officers. will 


be elected, including five members of the f 


executive committee. 
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WDC Coverage Near 
WAITS FOR OFFICIAL NOTICE 


Blanket Bond Insurance for Valuable 
Papers Pressed by Finan- 
cial Interests 


It was announced this week that the 
War Damage Corporation has approved 
extension of coverage to currency, secur- 
ities and other valuable papers, through 
blanket insurance to be handled in be- 
half of the Government by the casualty 
and surety companies and_ registered 
mail insurance, to be handled by the 
fre insurance companies which already 
act as fiduciary agents for the WDC for 
property insurance lines. 

Action was taken by the board in ad- 
vance of completion of discussions with 
a committee of casualty and surety un- 
derwriters, and has been advocated by 
banks and other investment houses since 
WDC first entered into the arrangement 
with the fire companies to act as its 
fiduciary agents. 

Casualty and surety executives closest 
to the progress of the discussions are 
not in position to divulge any details 
until such time as official notice comes 
from WDC in Washington. It is not 
known, therefore, but it is general as- 
sumed that the casualty and surety com- 
panies will serve as fiduciary agents as 
the fire companies are doing. 

Press for Action 

It is estimated that $1,500,000,000 cur- 
rency, securities and other valuable 
papers will be covered when the pro- 
gram is put into operation and the finan- 
cial interests are pressing for early ac- 
tion. Discussions have been in progress 
for some time. 

It is expected that the coverage will 
be broad and will not be confined to 
banks, brokerage firms and investment 
houses. For example, it is believed that 
distillers who have large values in rev- 
enue stamps and insurance companies, 
finance companies and other corpora- 
tions which have valuable papers in pos- 
session or in transit will be able to guard 
them from wartime contingencies. In- 
dividuals will be able to cover valuable 
papers in their homes or in safe deposit 
vaults, it is expected. 

The blanket bond coverage will be 
available for such assets on the premises, 
in and out of vaults and in transit by 
armored car or messenger. The reg- 
istered mail coverage, to be written by 
the fire companies, will cover valuable 
papers shipped by mail or express, in- 

cluding air parcel post. 

Two separate rate bases are said to 

have been recommended, one for cur- 
rency and a lower one for securities and 
other valuable papers which may be re- 
placed more readily in case of damage, 
than can money. 
_ Official announcements of full details 
is expected from WDC as soon as the 
lew remaining problems have been 
cleared up, rules and rates determined 
and application forms, policies and other 
documents completed. 





INDIANA ACCIDENTS DROP 
Indiana deaths and accidents on the 
highways for the first six months of the 
year declined one-fifth from the same 
beriod of 1941. Fatal accidents dropped 
21% and reported accidents were down 
2%. Director of Public Safety Donald 
F. Stiner attributes this record to more 
careful driving rather than decreased 
mileage as tax receipts on gasoline were 
only 4.9% less than the first six months 
ot last year. 


Administrative Law Would 
Affect Interstate Insurance 


The National Conference of Commis- 
s‘oners on Uniform State Laws, meeting 
at Detroit this week, drafted a proposed 
uniform administrative procedure .act 
which will be forwarded to the state 
legislatures. It is claimed by the con- 
ference that adontion of the proposed 
act would expedite interstate business 
and communications in many state agen- 
cies and would clarify, simplify and aid 
the public in all the agencies affected. 

Among the agencies listed as affected 
in states which adopt the proposed act 
are the commissions of public service, 
workmen’s compensation, banking, insur- 
ance, securities, tax, alcoholic beverages, 
police, highway, aeronautics, civil serv- 
ice, the departments of agriculture, con- 
servation, finance, labor; the boards of 
health, milk control; the bureau of 
weights; fire marshal, and some others 
as the various states might include them. 





SECURITY BUYS BUILDING 

W. Lee Baldwin, president, Security 
Life & Accident Co., has announced the 
purchase of a home office building at 
810 Fourteenth Street, Denver. The 
building was formerly headquarters of 
the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and was built by the telephone 
company some fourteen years ago, at a 
cost of around $700,000. The purchase 
price is not announced but it is re- 
ported to be entirely a cash transaction 
and the price a very reasonable one. It 
will be around the first of the year be- 
fore the company occupies its new home. 





Edward C. Stone (left) and 
Daniel J. Doherty 


Edward C. Stone (left), United States 
general manager and attorney, Employ- 
ers’ Liability Assurance Corp., is con- 
gratulated by Daniel J. Doherty, Massa- 
chusetts administrator of War Savings 
Staff, on the record made by the Em- 
ployers’ Group employes in signing up 
over 95% to buy war bonds on the pay- 
roll allotment plan. This entitles them 
to fly the Treasury Department flag, 
shown in the foreground. 

Eugene R. Walker of the statistical 
department was chairman of the com- 
mittee of employes who put on the drive. 
Harold R. Young, superintendent of the 
personnel department told a radio audi- 
ence that the way to sell war bonds is to 
“let the people on the payroll sell the 
payroll plan.” 

























Agency Department, General Buildings, Philadelphia, Pa. 
COMPLETE CASUALTY-FIRE-MARINE FACILITIES AVAILABLE 


Accident was the first exist- 
ing company to offer Burglary 
insurance and has always been 
in the forefront in the field of 
affording protection for prac- 
tically every known hazard in 
Burglary underwriting. Today, 
it is still abreast of the times and 
offers many combinations for 
the small business man which 
give him complete coverage 
in one policy, at one flat pre- 
mium! Our new “Service that 
Excels” is now ready for distri- 
bution—write for copy. 


eae in 1890 the General 











Insurance Men to Study 
Defense Corps Coverage 


IN. NE 





APPCINTED JERSEY 
CCD Director Names C-mmittee; Wil! 
Seek to Determine if Legislation 
Is Necessary 





Leonard Dreyfuss, New Jersey state 


director of cvilian defense, has named 


the following committee of insurance 
men which held its first meeting yester- 
day in Newark to undertake to devise a 
program tor insuring volunteer civilian 
defense workers. 

President Paul Sommers, American 
Insurance Group; William Lewis, Fe‘st & 
Feist; Samuel A. Mehorter, assistant 
secretary, Home Insurance Co.; John 
C. Cooney, president, Firemen’s Group; 
Joseph M. Byrnes, Joseph M. Byrnes 
Co., city commissioner of Newark: E. E. 
Ehlers, Travelers. 

Mr. Dreyfuss named the committee to 
serve in an advisory capacity in connec- 
tion with demands of local defense coun- 
cils for some provision to compensate air 
raid wardens, auxiliary firemen and police 
and other voluntary defense workers who 
are injured or become ill in the exer- 
cise of their duties. Consideration also 
is being given to accidents caused by 
volunteer workers to other civilians, such 
as when a motor corps drver who in- 
jures others, and people who subscribe 
to the Government’s  share-the-car 
movement and are involved in automo- 
bile accidents. 


Only* One Precedent 


_ The insurance committee will go fully 
into the subject in order to determine 
whether the desired results can be 
achieved without legislative action, and 
in this endeavor the only precedent it 
has to follow is the portion of the work- 
men’s compensation act dealing with 
volunteer firemen. This coverage for 
volunteer firemen injured or taken ill on 
duty is the only instrument available 
from which it is believed it may be pos- 
sible to borrow some features in con- 
nection with insurance for war defense 
workers. 

The volunteer firemen policy affords a 
coverage similar to workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance which does not cover 
the volunteer firemen who are not on 
salary. It is a voluntary agreement out- 
side of the compensation act, through 
which it is possible for a mun‘cipality to 
enter into an agreement with a carrier 
to cover such volunteer workers. <A 
svstem of rates and benefits is set up, 
based on an arbitrary figure which rep- 
resents payroll under workmen’s compen- 
sation and the rates and benefits are 
produced as is done in the case of com- 
pensation. 


Scope of Protection 


_ The committee, which will collate its 
findings and report its recommendations 
to Mr. Dreyfuss, is expected to make 
suggestions on the scope of protection 
on which defense workers should be 
compensated, and undertake to set up 
suitable rates for premium and amounts 
of benefits, which may be submitted to 
the communities. It is believed that the 
question hinges on some type of cover- 
age similar to Group health and accident 
coverage, modified to fit the peculiar 
status of civilian war workers. 

In regard to third party injuries caused 
by such war workers, it is thought that 
the present personal liability policy prob- 
ably provides the satisfactory answer. 
On the matter of accidents in connection 
with the share-the-car movement, it is 
pointed out that the insurance compa- 
nies have been liberal in construing their 
coverage in connection with defense ac- 
tivity accidents. 

Because all states and communities are 
faced with the same problems in con 
nection with defense activities that pre 
vail in New Jersey, the recommendations 
of this committee of insurance men will 
be awaited with interest throughout thi 
country. 
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Cooperation with 
DIFFICULT 
Insurance Problems 


Unusual risks are best handled 
by a company with the experi- 
ence and facilities to deal with 
extraordinary insurance prob- 
lems. Depend on Indemnity 
for thorough, competent co- 


operation. The unusual is 
not unusual with us. We are 


equipped to aid you with ex- 
traordinary types of general 
liability, or with contracts to 
cover all business needs. 


For September and October, 
Indemnity’s 1942 Plan of Or- 
ganized Selling is concentrat- 
ing on Manufacturers’ Protec- 
tion. The Sales Kit for this 
field has been. skillfully 
planned to provide the most 
effective kind of sales help for 
the Agent . . . with practical 
information, useful forms, 
sound suggestions and stimu- 
lating ideas. 

Indemnity’s 1942 Plan has 


many features an Agent can 
profit by. Let us send you 


complete information. 


Casualty 
Fidelity 
Surety 





CAPITAL $2,500,000 


Indemnity 
Insurance Company 
of North America 


Philadelphia 


and its affiliated companies write practi- 
cally every form of insurance, except life. 


Service Offices located in principal cities. 
Complete nation-wide Insurance Facilities 
for Agents and Brokers. 











Sawyer Says Federal Investigation 
Jeopardizes Complete Cooperation 


National Bureau Counsel Talks Before A. B. A. Insurance 


Section on Impact of War; Says Good Judgment 
Would Dictate Delay of Probe During War 


Regret that the complete cooperation 
of insurance companies with the Gov- 
ernment should be “jeopardized” by in- 
vestigation and threatened prosecution 
of insurance companies by one branch 
of the Government was expressed by 
E. W. Sawyer, attorney, National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, in 
his address at the opening session of 
the Section Law of the 
American Bar Association at Detroit on 
Monday of this week. 

Two addresses were made on the sub- 
ject: “The Impact of the War on Exist- 
ing Insurance Coverages,” with Harry 
Cole Bates, Metropolitan Life, covering 
life, health and accident (his address is 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue), and 
Mr. Sawyer covering fire, marine, in- 
land marine, fidelity and surety, aviation 
and insurance administration. 

After recounting the expected impact 
of the war on the several lines, Mr. 
Sawyer said: 


of Insurance 


Cooperation with Government 

“A summary of direct impacts of the 
war would be incomplete without men- 
tion of the whole-hearted cooperation 
of the business with Government in the 
emergency. Even before December 7 
insurance companies were making val- 
uable contributions to defense. Since 
December 7 those efforts have multi- 
plied. So far as I know, every branch 
of the business has met every request 
made by the Government for assistance, 
and in many instances help has been 
volunteered. Illustrative of these efforts 
may be mentioned the work of the fire 
and casualty companies in using their 
inspection services in cooperation with 
the Government to prevent sabotage and 
fires. 

“Another important contribution was 
the development of a rating plan for 
compensation and liability insurance for 
contractors working for the Government 
in the erection of production plants. The 
aid of the surety companies in making 
available their facilities in selection of 
contractors and guaranteeing the per- 
formance of contracts was another im- 
portant contribution, 

“The development of new forms of 
protection for civilian volunteers and the 
voluntary agreement of liability com- 
panies to construe their policies to cover 
war and defense emergency activities 
and ride sharing plans are examples of 
voluntary helps given. Whenever re- 
quested the business has ‘used its organ- 
izations to execute quickly any plan in 
which the business was asked to act as 
a unit. 


Insurance Investigation 

“It seems unfortunate that this com- 
plete cooperation should be jeopardized, 
in the midst of the greatest danger which 
has ever threatened our country, by in- 
vestigation and threatened prosecution of 
insurance companies by one branch of 
the Government for maintaining organi- 
zations upon which other branches rely 
for quick cooperation of the insurance 
industry in our war efforts, especially 
when the practices which are alleged to 
be violations of Federal anti-trust stat- 
utes have been followed for years and 
for the most part are required by statutes 
of the several states. 

“If there is no ulterior object behind 
the threatened prosecutions, good judg- 
ment on the part of Government officials 
would seem to dictate a solution which 
would permit the insurance business to 
devote its over-taxed facilities to the war 
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effort rather than to defending itself at 
least until the war is won.” 

Speaking of the world-wide American 
industrial expansion that is to be antici- 
pated at the close of the war, Mr. 
Sawyer said: 

“If this expansion occurs where will 
American insurance be? Will Ameri- 
can insurance maintain its traditional 
isolationist attitude and relinquish the 
field to English and other foreign insur- 
ance interests? Or will it make plans 
now to follow American business and 
American capital wherever it goes? 


Foreign Field Expansion 

“American insurance has an opportun- 
ity, which may never again be dupli- 
cated, to expand its business into the 
foreign field on a large scale. If it is 
to take advantage of that opportunity, 
it should make plans now. After the 
war is too late. It would seem advisable 
for the industry to make certain now 
that in plans after the war American 
insurance will have rights in every 
country equal to those enjoyed by insur- 
ance companies of other foreign coun- 
tries. It would also seem desirable that 
our state laws be examined and _ that 
legislation be enacted where necessary 
to free American insurance, at least with 
respect to foreign activities, from artifi- 
cial barriers which limit freedom of ac- 
tion at home. To compete with foreign 
insurance an American company must be 
an insurance company—not a fire in- 
surance company, a casualty insurance 
company, a surety company, or a lia- 
bility insurance company. 

“The only specific suggestion IT have 
to make is that the insurance industry 
immediately create a committee whose 
function will be to make plans which 
will enable American insurance to follow 
American capital and provide it with 
adequate insurance protection. This is 
not solely an opportunity for the busi- 
ness to profit; it is also an opportunity 
for substantial contribution to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of permanent 
peace.” 

Agents for Government 

The two most important indirect im- 
pacts of the war confronting insurance. 
Mr. Sawyer said, are the situation in 
which fire and marine companies now 
find themselves acting as agents in plac- 
ing insurance written by the Government 
and the danger of Federal control. 

It is undoubtedly true, he said, that 


destruction of property, ships and car. 
goes by war as it is waged are hazards 
beyond the financial capacity of private 
insurance to carry. “But,” he continued 
“we have created a precedent of recog. 
nizing that certain hazards of loss are 
matters of public concern which the 
Government should assume and socialize 
It can be argued with considerable logic 
that sickness, industrial accidents, auto- 
mobile accidents and damage caused by 
floods, hurricanes and other catastrophes 
are also matters of public concern the 
cost of which should be treated as a 
loss to society rather than to the in- 
dividual and should be socialized. 


“The same argument can be applied 
to all losses caused by crime. To the 
insurance business the reason for in- 
surance of war damage by the Govern- 
ment may be that it is not a proper 
hazard for private insurance. To a goy- 
ernment official intent upon destruction 
of private insurance the hazard is likely 
to be regarded as a hazard of society 
which has been socialized, creating a 
precedent for similar socialization of 
other hazards.” 


Shortcomings in States 


On the question of control, he said 
that war contracts have brought into 
clear relief many shortcomings in state 
regulations of insurance operations na- 
tional in scope, including the wide dif- 
ferences in different states and in sey- 
eral, “legislation designed to consolidate 
and secure the position of the local agent, 
irrespective of whether it is in the in- 
terest of the insurance business or of 
the public as a whole. 

“Knowing the feeling of many govern- 
ment officials toward private insurance,” 
he continued, “we would be extremely 
naive not to anticipate that the result, 
and perhaps the intended result, of liti- 
gation now pending and of the proposed 
investigation and threatened prosecution 
of the fire companies will be the over- 
ruling of the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the case of Paul v. Virginia. A de- 
cision of the Supreme Court that insur- 
ance is commerce subject to Federal con- 
trol might, even though no legislation 
were enacted to control insurance, im- 
mediately abolish the entire rate making 
structure built up over a period of many 
years. The result would be chaos. Any 
combination of companies to pool experi- 
ence to establish a sounder basis for 
rates would probably violate the Sher- 
man Law. The fact that state laws re- 
quire such pooling would be no excuse. 
No better way could be devised to lay 
the basis for Federal control or Federal 
absorption than to weaken the confi- 
dence of the people in private insurance. 

“Tt is my considered opinion that man- 
agement of the companies and resources 
of the companies are adequate to meet 
all direct impacts of the war which we 
can now foresee. Whether there is a 
way to meet successfully the indirect 
impacts, or whether we shall find that 
in our effort to preserve our right to 
freedom of action we shall have lost 
it, is another matter. The four Free- 
doms make no mention of freedom of 
enterprise.” 





Reports on Industrial 


Accidents in New York 


The New York State Department of 
Labor has received reports on 107 fatal 
industrial accidents in July, according to 
a statement issued by Industrial Com- 
missioner Frieda S. Miller. A total of 
104 men and three women workers were 
killed. Twenty-seven fatalities occurred 
in manufacturing industries, twenty-two 
in construction, fifteen in service, twelve 
in transportation, nine in trade, eight 1 
public employment, three in public utili- 
ties and eleven in miscellaneous indus- 
tries. 

The July fatalities were twelve less 
than those in June of this year and 
three less than the number in 1941. 
Twenty-seven fatalities were caused by 
falls and vehicle accidents totaling twen- 
tv-two caused the next largest numbe 
of deaths reported. 
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Betts and Dorsett Present Papers 
On Workmen’s Compensation Laws 


Thomas N. Bartlett, manager, claim 
division, Maryland Casualty Co., pre- 
sided over the round table on workmen’s 
compensation insurance law at the De- 
troit meeting this week. Papers were 
py Forrest A. Betts, Betts & Garrison, 
Los Angeles, and J. Dewey Dorsett, 
manager, casualty department, Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives. 
Mr. Dorsett was not able to be present 
and his paper was read by E. W. Sawyer, 
attorney, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters. 

Mr. Betts’ subject was “The Effects 
of War Hazards on Compensation 
Cases,” while Mr. Dorsett’s paper dealt 
with “The Administration of Workmen's 
Compensation Laws.” Mr. Betts said it 
would be wrong to consider the hazards 
of war and their effect on compensation 
cases as related only to the probability 
of direct attack. “By far the greater 
number of hazards,” he said, “by far 
the more important immediate problems, 
are those entirely related to industry 
itself, irrespective of attacks, occasioned 
by the changeover from peacetime ci- 
vilian industries to wartime munitions 
productions.” 


Have No Lodestone 

Mr. Betts said that the application by 
the English courts of the law of work- 
men’s compensation to the factual prob- 
lems presented is so much more strict 
than the application of the same law to 
similar factual problems in this country, 
with the exception of a few states, “that 
no real lodestone, by which to guide our 
course, may be taken from the otherwise 
brilliant firmament of British decisions. 
“Further than that, the philosophy and 
ideology of British Government, as re- 
lated to these industrial problems, is 
definitely different from the philosophy 
and ideology of the Administration in 
charge of the war effort in our own 
country. In Britain they seem to go 
upon the theory that the Government 
shall pay to the hilt on any injury which 
is occasioned direcly by the war effort; 
while, in our own country, the attitude 
of Government is, and will continue to 
be, that industry must ‘carry’ the burden 
of its own ‘manpower’ losses. Should 
there be a direct attack, industry will 
be required to distribute the ‘burden of 
paying’ a far greater proportion of the 
loss, than would be required under the 
same circumstances in England.” 

Mr. Betts cited a number of cases 
relating to the direct hazard, military 
cases and indirect industrial war haz- 
ards, decided by both American and 
sritish courts, and said in conclusion: 

Gap Is Great 

“This paper has not been particularly 
to the point on specific cases for, as was 
stated at the beginning, it is believed 
that the gap between the philosophy and 
ideology of the British and ourselves, 
as reflected in the application of these 
laws, is too great to permit us to draw 
from their cases, definite rules of de- 
cision as being reasonably to be antici- 
pated from our own courts. 

It it again suggested that the rule 
Which must control is simple, and only 
Its application is hard. Assuming em- 
Ployment, did the accident, directly oc- 
casioned by an attack from the enemy, 
arise out of’ the employment? If it 
id, the accident is covered by the com- 
Pensation laws, and must be paid by the 
compensation carrier. If it did not, then 
itis not chargeable to the compensation 
Carrier and, surely, ’ere long some Fed- 
rs act must be passed to place the 
urden for these accidents upon the Fed- 
eral Government, where it belongs. 

In the meantime, we, each and all of 
in os a duty—a professional duty that 
S also a duty to our country—a duty to 
observe the physical set-up of our clients, 
to be sure that they have taken care 
of their safety problems; to ascertain 


that economic loss does not become, by 
virtue of lost man-days, a staggering 
war disaster.” 

Dorsett on Administration 

Mr. Dorsett’s paper stated that in his 
opinion the administration of workmen’s 
laws in this country on the whole has 
been good; that boards and commis- 
sions administering these laws have ex- 
ercised broad powers for a quarter of a 
century without inciting widespread op- 
position to the scope of their authority 
or their manner of exercising it. 

The substantive law, he said was not 
the primary concern with his paper. 
“We must work, however,” he said, 
“with industry and labor and Govern- 
ment on the development of these laws 





J. DEWEY DORSETT 
in all their phases. The substantive law, 
as you well know, rises out of the life 
of the people and changing conditions 
are quickly mirrored in statutes and 
commission and court decisions.” 

As to the adjective law, dealing with 
procedure and administration, he pointed 
out what he considers some faults that 
need to be corrected. One of these, he 
said, is that of “intrusive, unnecessary 
hearings, very costly to all parties, held 
regardless of the severity of the injury 
or the existence of a dispute as to a 
claim. Mr. Dorsett recommended that 
the procedure and administration be ex- 
amined and reexamined “to the end 
that they may be streamlined and all 
unnecessary and uncalled for procedures 
be eliminated and more economy and 
efficiency exercised in the administra- 
tion of compensation statutes.” 

Administrations Understaffed 

The other extreme, Mr. Dorsett said, 
is found in a few places where the state 
administration is understaffed and has 
not been able to perform its functions 
fully. State administration can never 
be dispensed with, he said, “but it can 
be minimized when those having to do 
with the administration approach the 
job open-mindedly from the standpoint 
of the administration; and on the part 
of the lawyer and the insurance com- 
pany, they should thoroughly police their 
own situations. 

“The lawyer, particularly the one who 
represents insurance, and most of us 
here are in that category, should see 
that settlement of claims is made 
promptly; that every provision of the 
law and the rules and regulations made 
pursuant to it, are carried out to the 
full; that the department administering 
the law receive full cooperation from 
every standpoint. I think every effort 
should be put forth to decide promptly 


Pittsburgh Prepares for 
1943 A. & H. Meeting 


Ross F. Roberts, Pittsburgh general 
agent for the Loyal Protective Life and 
president of the Pittsburgh Association 
of Accident & Health Underwriters, an- 
nounces that the Pittsburgh men are 
proceeding with their plans to enter- 
tain the 1943 convention of the National 
Association of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters. The association proposes to 
double its membership before the con- 
vention meets. A. C. Feagon is mem- 
bership chairman and Walter Ivey is 
program chairman. 

“Although circumstances may prevent 
us from staging any gala affair,” says 
Mr. Roberts, “nevertheless we do intend 
to be prepared to give a warm welcome 
to the national officers and others who 
do attend. However, we plan to be 
ready for any eventuality.” 


HAMILL-RATCHFORD WEDDING 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Sylvester 
Hamill have issued invitations to the 
marriage of their daughter, Ethel Marie, 
to Stephen Patrick Ratchford on Satur- 
day, September 12, at St. Arden’s Church, 
Jersey City, N. J. Mr. Ratchford is 
vice-president of Joseph M. Byrne Co., 
Newark. 


CROWELL-BARRON’S ARTICLES 
A series of special articles entitled 
“Insuring Your Business” is appearing 
currently in Barron’s Financial Weekly, 
New York. The articles have been pre- 
pared for Barron’s by Fred C. Crowell, 
Jr., sales editor of The Insurance Field. 
The first of the series appeared in the 
issue of August 17, and explains the 
organization of the general insurance 
business. 











whether or not the claim is recognized 
as compensable and then I think there 
should be a more scientific approach to 
this whole matter of the settlement of 
claims with an injured party prior to 
scheduling any controversy or arbitra- 
tion or a_ hearing.” 
In Favorable Position 

Insurance lawyers, said Mr. Dorsett, 
should be in a particularly favorable 
position to aid in achieving the ends 
for which compensation insurance sys- 
tem was established: to provide a 
prompt, central, convenient, simple and 
inexpensive method of settling the claims 
of injured workers. 

Related to the question of holding 
unnecessary hearings, he said, is un- 
necessary retrying of workmen’s com- 
pensation cases. If no constitutional re- 
quirements make such procedure neces- 
sary, retrial should not be permitted, 
he said. “It is most wasteful of time, 
effort and money,” he added, “and is 
not necessary to protect the rights of the 
parties. 

“Some attempt to justify trials de 
novo has been made by pointing to find- 
ings of compensation commissions which 
have seemed to be contrary to the weight 
of evidence but nevertheless been up- 
held by the courts is supported by some 
evidence. It would seem practicable here 
also to drive a middle course and permit 
limited review of both fact and law 
by the courts; such let us say as that 
exercised by appellate courts in re- 
viewing the judgments of a lower court 
trying a case without a jury. The exist- 
ence of such a‘right of review should 
encourage greater care in the reaching 
of a decision by the original trier of 
facts. 

Administrative Law 

“With the great increase in recent 
years in the scope of administrative law 
and the creation of new administrative 
agencies and the criticism of some of 
such agencies which has been found in 
the press and legal periodicals,” Mr. 
Dorsett concluded, “it may be well to 
review with a critical eye the practices 
in the field of administrative law under 
discussion. 

“It should be emphasized, however, 
that all groups connected with the ad- 
ministration of workmen’s compensation 


Pennsylvania Casualty 
EXPANDS INSURANCE WRITINGS 


Will Add Fidelity and Surety Lines, 
Also Put Calvert in General 
Fire Field 


The Commercial Credit Co., Balti- 
more, is further expanding into the in- 
surance field through purchase of 95% 
of the outstanding shares of the Penn- 
sylvania Casualty Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
The company will continue writing cas- 
ualty lines and will extend into the fields 
of fidelity and surety. 

E. C. Wareheim, vice-president of 
Commercial Credit and president of the 
Calvert Fire Insurance Co., will be new 
president of the Pennsylvania Casualty. 
Voris Lyons, vice-president and general 
manager of Pennsylvania Casualty, will 
become executive vice-president, in di- 
rect charge of operations. 

Commercial Credit bought the Penn- 
sylvania Indemnity Fire Insurance Co. 
in December, 1939, changed its name to 
Calvert Fire and moved its administra- 
tive offices to Baltimore. The Calvert, 
specializing in writing automobile fire, 
theft and collision, it is revealed, will 
soon take steps to obtain licenses to 
engage in the general fire insurance field. 

Controls the Cavalier 

In addition to the Calvert Fire, Com- 
mercial Credit has direct supervision and 
control of the Cavalier Insurance Co., 
Baltimore, and the American Credit In- 
demnity Co. of New York with execu- 
tive offices in St. Louis. The latter is 
the only carrier in the country devoted 
exclusively to credit insurance. 

Last year Pennsylvania Casualty had 
premium income of almost $5,000,000. 
Most of it was in automobile liability 
and property damage insurance, but it 
wrote approximately $700,000 in accident 
and health premiums. Premiums writ- 
ten for the first six months of 1942 in- 
dicate a 10% increase for the current 
vear. 

A. E. Duncan, board chairman of Com- 
mercial Credit, in making announcement 
of the purchase of Pennsylvania Cas- 
ualty, said it is expected that the capital 
and surplus of the company will be sub- 
stantially increased to provide for in- 
creased writings of casualty business as 
well as the fidelity and surety lines. The 
company’s 1941 statement reported ad- 
mitted assets, statement value, of $2,- 
766,090, and policyholders’ surplus of 
$751,029. 

Purchase of the Pennsylvania Casualty 
is in line with the policy of the large 
installment finance companies such as 
the Commercial Credit and Commercial 
Investment Trust Corp., to make up for 
loss of business caused by Government 
restrictions which have virtually 
pended for the duration of the war in- 
stallment selling of consumer goods 
ordinarily financed by the commercial 
credit companies which are now mak- 
ing their resources available in other 
fields. 

Both Commercial Credit and C. I. T. 
have had insurance affiliates for some 
time. C. I. T. insurance affiliates are 
the National Surety Corp. and Service 
Fire Insurance Co. of New York. The 
C. I. T. has also just broadened its ac- 
tivities by acquiring the Holtzer-Cabot 
Electric Co. of Boston, subsidiary of the 
Gamewell Co. 


sus- 


HEISSE IS MAJOR IN ARMY 
John W. Heisse, Aetna Life, Balti- 
more, one of the leading agents of the 
city, is now a major in the special ser- 
vice branch of the U. S. Army. 


laws may well be proud, on the whole, 
of the record they have made. As one 
of the pioneers in the field of quasi- 
judicial agencies, the wide acceptance 
of the principle of workmen’s compensa- 
tion is in itself a tribute to its operation. 
While we may and should look for im- 
provement, recognition of accomplish- 
ment is well deserved.” 
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J. E. Boyce at Age 83 Doing Fine 
Sales Job for Travelers in Arkansas 


\ remarkable story 


is told by the 


Travelers in its “Protection” magazine, 
\ugust 19 issue, of an octogenarian who today at age 83, after thirty-five years ot 


field service with the company, is doing a fine sales job and “holding his own” with 


agents half his age. 


H's name is J. E. 


Boyce of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and the 


account of his sales prowess and career should be an inspiration to insurance pro- 


ducers. 


Needless to say, the Travelers is proud to be represented by J. E. 


Joyce. 


The editor of “Protection” writes as follows about him: 


It is probable that there are quite a 
number of octogenarians holding Trav- 
elers agency contracts; but how many 
of them could duplicate the production 
record which Mf. Boyce made during 
one week in the month of June? Here’s 
his report to T. Shad Medlin, manager 
at Little Rock. : 

“The past week was hot and hard to 
eet around in, but I managed to grind 
out the following new business: One life 
policy, three fire, four comprehensive, 
four public liability and property dam- 
age policies, or a total of twelve. Pre- 
miums on the twelve policies were $5,- 
279.06.” 

Mr. Boyce further reports that the 
commissions collected during the month 
of June total $969.78. In the last para- 
graph of his letter he writes: “When I 
acquire some more age and experience, 
| hope to do better.” 

Old in Years; Young in Energy 

In all Mr. Boyce wrote twenty-two 
new applications during June and com- 
pleted operations on three others which 
he had started in May, giving him a 
total of twenty-five apps for the month— 


an average of about one per working 
day. Mr. Boyce may be old in years, 
but he certainly is young in ambition 
and energy. 

J. E. Boyce was born at Iron Moun- 
tain, Mo. He clearly remembers inci- 
dents occurring during the Civil War. 
For the first fifteen years of his life, he 
worked on the farm and attended school 
whenever the opportunity. offered. 

Highspots of Varied Career 

He began his business career as a 
printer’s apprentice in a newspaper office 
in 1874. Later he worked in a flour 
mill, becoming operator of the mill for a 
time. Several years in the newspaper 
business in Leadville and Denver fol- 
towed; then fifteen years with the Cot- 
ton Belt Railway as storekeeper, claim 
agent and chief clerk of the machinery 
department. His next venture was the 
organization of a bank in 1895. He 
served as cashier and president for over 
thirty years. 

His first contact with the Travelers 
came when he was deducting premiums 
from railroad payrolls for the St. Louis 
office. There he met John L. Way and 


Clarke, Miss Payden Observe 


Anniversaries with Aetna 


Samuel H. Clarke of the field accounts 
department and Norine C. Payden of 
the liability claim department observed 
their twenty-fifth anniversaries with the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., August 20. 

A native of Hartford, Mr. Clarke 
joined the reinsurance accounts depart- 
ment in 1917. He is a floor treasurer 
of the Aetna Life Men’s Club. Miss 
Payden, a native of Wallingford, Conn., 
is a member of the Aetna Life Girls’ 
Club and of St. Francis Auxiliary. 





THREE MEN JOIN SERVICE 

Three members of the staff of the 
F'reman’s Fund Indemnity Co.’s office 
at Los Angeles, have joined the armed 
forces. L. N. Schwobeda, superinten- 
dent, bonding department, has been com- 
missioned a lieutenant in the United 
States Naval Reserve. He is president 
of the Surety Underwriters Association 
of Southern California. Hudson K. 
Smith, city special agent for the com- 
pany has been commissioned a lieutenant 
in the Army Air Corps and has _ re- 
ported for duty at Miami, Fla. Howard 
Hitchcock of the claims department has 
enlisted in the Officers Volunteer Train- 
ing Corps. 





Samuel R. McBurney. In 1907 he added 
an insurance department to his bank and 
Mr. Way commissioned him as a Trav- 
elers representative. 

When he was sixty-nine years old, due 
to the failure of a bank, he found him- 
self in debt to the extent of $50,000. 
Most men of that age would have thrown 
up their hands at such a prospect. Mr. 
Boyce started in business again as an 
insurance agent. Progress was slow for 
the first few years, but he didn’t let that 
d‘scourage him. Today, he doesn’t owe 
a dime and he is earning an income that 
would be the envy of many men in their 

forties or fifties. 


— 


WITHE ANNOUNCES PROMOTION; 





Bright Is Supervisor of Motion Picture 
Bureau; Cullen Heads New 
News Bureau § 
Stanley F. Withe, manager of the aq. q 
vertising and publicity department of 
the Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., announess 
the appointment of Frederick W, Bright 
as supervisor of the motion picture bu- 
reau and of Paul B. Cullen as super. | 
visor of the newly created news bureay : 
Mr. Bright is a native of Harrisburg | 
Pa. and joined the Aetna in 1929 a5 3) 
snecial agent in the Philadelphia office | 
He came to the home office publicity | 
department in 1936 and in 1939 was man. 
ager of the Aetna’s exhibit at. the! 
Golden Gate International Exposition a | 
San Francisco. In 1940 Mr. Bright wa; | 
charged with organizing the motion pie. 
ture activities in the publicity depart. 
ment. This work has expanded rapidly | 
and the Aetna’s films already have been | 
seen by more than 1,000,000 people. 4 
Establishment of the news bureau up. 
der Mr. Cullen follows the consolida- 
tion last March of the advertising an 
publicity departments of a'l the com. 
panies in the group under Mr. Withes 
direction. Its function will be to handle 
all press relations for the group. Mr 
Cullen was born in Bristol, England, and 
is a graduate of the Loomis School 
Windsor. After working for an export 
company in New York City, he joined 
the Hartford Courant as a member of | 
the city staff in 1934. He joined the | 
Aetna’s publicity department in 1939 and | 
up to the time of his present appoint. | 
ment has been editor of the Aetna-izer, | 
casualty, bond, fire and marine edition, 


GREGORY JOINS B. M. A. 

E. F. Gregory, formerly with the 
Security Life & Accident Co. of Denver, 
has become associated with the Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance Co. Mr. Gregory 
will continue to be located at Denver, 
where he will serve as district super- 
visor. 
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Wetterlund Gives Talk 
On Double Indemnity 


BEFORE A. & H. ROUND TABLE 





Finds Choice of Language in Clause Is 
Good and Courts Reasonable 
in Interpretation 


general 
Insurance 


R. J. Wetterlund, counsel, 
Washington National Co: 
Chicago, analyzed the provisions of the 
double indemnity clause in accident poli- 
cies in his talk before the accident and 
health round table of the Insurance Law 
Section of the American Bar Association 
at Detroit on Tuesday of this week. He 
gave a number of citations respecting 
the several clauses, and presented the 
following conclusions: 

“From my consideration of this sub- 
ject, | would say that the choice of 
language used in the double indemnity 
clause is good and that as a whole the 
courts have placed reasonable interpre- 
tations upon this provision, which after 
all is not self-defining, and have not 
gone too far afield, considering the gen- 
eral language employed.” 

The double indemnity clause was first 
introduced into the accident policy, as 
a competitive feature, he said, in the 
belief that the additional coverage 
granted would not appreciably affect 
the companies’ loss ratio, in which be- 
lief the companies subsequently dis- 
covered they were mistaken. 

Public Passenger Conveyances 

First taking up public passenger con- 
veyances-common carriers, he said: 

“At first reading, the wording of the 
common carrier portion of the quoted 
clause appears clear, and one would think 
that such wording would not be particu- 
larly productive of litigation. However, 
there are many cases, and in most of 
them the main questions which arise 
deal with what constitutes a passenger, 
or the definition of a common carrier. A 
railway mail clerk discharging the duties 
of his job in the mail car, a paymaster 
riding in the pay car and a stock shipper 
riding in the caboose of a cattle train 
are held not to be passengers within the 
meaning of the policy clause. However, 
a person who rode part of the trip in 
the passenger car and part of the trip 
in the locomotive cab was held to be a 
passenger, the injuries occurring when 
he was riding in the locomotive cab, 
the theory being that the locomotive 
and the passenger cars make up the 
train, and it is the train which is the 
public conveyance. 

“The courts as a whole seem con- 
strained to enforce the ordinary meaning 
of the clause, and there is no radical 
departure in the interpretation of the 
common carrier relationship.” 


Passenger Elevator Clause 

Of the passenger elevator clause, he 
said most cases involving it deal with 
situations in which there is a question 
as to whether the insured was a pas- 
senger at the time of receiving the in- 
jury. “Some of the courts, he said, 
“even go so far as to hold that if the 
insured is in the elevator shaft the policy 
requirement of being in the car is met, 
but in the writer’s opinion, these cases 
constitute bad law and coverage under 
such circumstances should: not be pro- 
vided, as held in other courts where 
Practically the same facts are present.” 

With respect to collapse of outer walls 
of buildings, Mr. Wetterlund said: 

‘While the coverage provided on ac- 
count of the ‘collapse of the outer walls 
of a building’ has been an insignificant 
factor to date, insofar as liability to the 
companies is concerned, nevertheless, if 
our country should undergo any exter- 
sive enemy bombing during the present 


conflict it is readily apparent that the 
companies may be presented with a 
number of such claims, particularly if the 
policy does not exclude the hazard of 
war. I say this especially because the 
policy wording is not sufficiently defini- 
tive, leaving the terms ‘building’ and 
‘outer walls’ wide open.” 

In case of a burning building, he said, 














R. J. WETTERLUND 


the term “building” is also wide open, 
but most of the cases having to do with 
this part of the clause involve whether 
the insured was injured by the burning 
of the building itself or by some other 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Don Carlos Talks to Lawyers on 
Total and Partial Disability 


Speaking on “Total and Partial Dis- 
ability Single Indemnity-Accident Con- 
tract,” before the and health 
round table of the Insurance Law Sec- 
tion of the American Bar Association at 
Detroit, August 25, Harlan S. Don Car- 
los, manager life, accident and Group 
claim department, Travelers, said that 
only a small fraction of 1% of claims 
under such contracts ever reach litiga- 
tion. 

Therefore, said Mr. Don 
whether an attorney represents 
ance companies or claimants, it is safe 
to say that h’s counsel is requested in 
a great many cases where litigation is 
not even cons‘dered, to every one such 
claim which has to be litigated. In fact, 
he said, there appear to be no reported 
cases directly interpreting the partial 
disability provision. 

With respect to this provision, he con- 
tinued, “the historical approach is ab- 
solutely essential to lawyers in avoid- 
ing the pitfalls of precedents based upon 
policy language of different périods.” 


accident 


Carlos, 
insur- 


Developments Over Years 

He outlined the developments of total 
and partial disability coverage over the 
vears. In 1927, he said, the total dis- 
ab'‘lity clause was changed to its present 
form; namely, indemnity is paid up to 
fifty-two weeks limit for total disability 
based on his occupation and on a life 
indemnity basis thereafter so long as 
the insured is unable to engage in any 
occupation for wage or profit. — 

“Th's present clause,” he said, “is 
practically standard although there are a 
few companies that continue total dis- 
ability benefits on a life indemnity basis 
—his occupation, and there are also a 








Since 1885 The Preferred Accident 
Insurance Company has defended its 
policyholders against loss. Through 
good times, wars and depressions— 
it has always lived up to its slogan of 
“PROMPT PAYING PREFERRED.” 

Prompt settlements of claims has 
made the “Preferred” the preferred 
company of an ever increasing num- 
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HARLAN S. 


few companies that restrict total dis- 
ability benefits to a limit of 200 or 300 
weeks.” 

As to partial disability, he said the 
standard is 40% of the total disab‘lity 
rate with a limit of twenty-six weeks, 


although scme companies vary this 
standard for varying degrees of dis- 
ability. 


Warns on Annotation 

Mr. Don Carlos, chairman of the com- 
mittee of the divis‘on which annotated 
the clauses in health and accident poli- 
ces in general use, issued a word of 
warning emphasizing the historical ap- 
proach in the use of the annotations. 

“Il am sure they are correct and ably 
presented,” he said, “because, though 
their preparation was assigned to me, 
they were done by Paul H. Rogers, 
assistant secretary of the accident and 
health department of the Aetna Life In- 
surance Co. For years he has prepared 
and indexed every decision of record 
on accident and health policies.” 

He said that the decisions alone give 
a limited perspective of the entire range 
of pol cies confronting the lawyer under 
these policies. The committee had to 
set up a composite, modern accident and 
health policy in order to lay out the 
field for annotations, he said, which con- 
siderably limited the scope of the work. 

Contains Modern Phraseology 

While the composite policy contains 
the modern phraseology describing total 
disability, a large percentage of acci- 
dent policies in force today under which 
claims might arise, are not worded that 
way, he said, they may provide for total 
disability beginning with the date of ac- 
cident or require that the policyholder 
be immediately totally disabled or that 
d'sability begin within three or seven 
days of some other specified period of 
t'me. 

“Some of the earlier policies,” 
“provide that indemnity would be paid 
for total disability if it immediately fol- 
lowed the injury. Out of such policies 
grew the trend of decisions which 
garded causation as the measure of the 
company’s liability, rather than the time 
element. The companies then worded 
their policies to provide that disability 
must begin from the date of injury. 

“Practical experience developed many 


he said, 


sc 


cases where that requirement was 
demonstrated to be too rigid. In order, 
therefore, to accomplish essential fair- 


ness and still to retain the time element 
as the proper measure ot the company’s 
liability in language which no _ court 
could disregard or improperly interpret, 
> 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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A.&H. Writings 7% to 15% Ahead 
This Year, Mid- Year Figures Show 


Encouraging is the information, based upon premium and loss figures reported 
by home offices to The Eastern Underwriter, that accident and health writings 
for the first half of 1942 have increased on the average from 7% to 15% compared 


with the 1941 period and that losses have improved. 


Metropolitan Life leads the 


field with combined personal A. & H. and Group A. & H. net premiums of $17,179,- 
273 compared with $16,141,795 a year ago, or a gain of 6.43%. Mutual Benefit H. & 
\. is second with premium income of $12,740,824 compared with $10,407,412 in the 


first six months of 1941. 


Following tabulation indicates the standing of some ot 


the major companies in this field, both as to premiums written and claims paid: 


Premiums 


Metropolitan Life 


1941—$16,141,795 


1942— 17,179,273 


Mutual Benefit H. & A....... 1941— 10,407,412 
1942— 12,740,824 


4,937,770 
5,544,825 


Loss Ratios 
1941—54.10% 
1942—57.49% 


Claims Paid 
1941—$8,732,527 
1942— 9,876,734 
1941— 5,082,843 
1942— 5,670,382 
(Not available) 
(Not available) 


(Percentage of increase 12.3%) 


Continental Casualty ........... 1941— 
1942— 
Washington National ........ -1941— 
1942— 
Connecticut General ..........- 1941— 
1942— 
Commercial Casualty .......... 1941— 
Metropolitan Casualty ......... 1942— 
(Combined figures) 
Business Men’s Assurance ..-..1941— 
1942— 
United States F. & G........... 1941— 
1942— 
Loyal Protective Life........... 1941— 
1942— 
Northern Life of Seattle........ 1941— 
1942— 
Fidelity Health & Accident..... 1941— 
1942— 
Globe Indemnity ............-- 1941— 
1942— 
Ministers Life & Casualty...... 1941— 
1942— 
Illinois Bankers Life........... 1941— 
1942— 
Royal Indemnity ..........- . .1941— 
1942— 
Empire Life & Accident........ 1941— 
1942— 
Eagle Indemnity ...........--: 1941— 
1942— 
United Life & Accident....... -1941— 
1942— 
Mid-Western Insurance Cos... ..1941— 
1942— 


H. S. Don Carlos 


(Continued from Page 27) 


we now have the provision that indem- 
nity will be paid for total disability be- 
ginning within twenty days from the 
date of the accident. This same sort 
of development by trial and error has 
taken place in respect to most of the 
provisions of the accident and health 
policies. 
Composite Policy Language 

“It is quite apparent, therefore, that 
the lawyer having before him only the 
annotations pertaining to the language 
of the composite policy used by the com- 
mittee, is not at all prepared on the law 
relating to total disability in its en- 
tirety, as found in many policies. Like- 
wise, the annotator of the law pertaining 
to the committee’s composite policy is 
restricted to a comparatively small field 
of the law interpreting the various types 
of phraseology. Most of the law of 
accident and health insurance coverage 
has to do with the older provisions. 

“Mr. Rogers and I recommend that 
the primary study of the health and acci- 
dent insurance law committee be of the 
development of all the health and acci- 
dent policy provisions up to the time of 
their modern phraseology and the rea- 
sons which have prompted the changes 
which have been made, from both the 
underwriting and claim angles, and that 
the annotations be more in the nature 
of footnotes to such a study. 

“As to the practices and attitude of 
the companies in their payment of claims 


3,942,799 1941— 1,874,726 
4,450,118 1942— 1,905,390 
2,011,741 1941— 1,121,226 
2,789,125 1942— 1,645,296 
2,576,401 1941— 1,169,212 
2,702,179 1942— 1,146,628 
1,287,004 1941— 724,470 
1,458,442 1942— 779,765 

| See 1941—38.3% 

I Ta 1942—45.6% 
617,506 1941— 295,592 
678,189 1942— 267,593 
349,721 1941— 159,230 
385,369 1942— 177,789 
321,931 1941— 195,946 
367,077 1942— 202,252 
281,045 1941— 93,418 
284,099 1942— 100,256 
240,271 1941— 233,898 
241,990 1942— 233,677 

(Total Disbursements, 

Claims and Expenses) 
201,833 1941— 71,464 
213,651 1942— 88,379 
202,653 1941— 67,345 
192,658 1942— 62,859 
168,234 1941— 67,793 
177,434 1942— 64,782 
67,943 1941— 24,490 
67,385 1942— 17,813 
48,558 1941— 36,464 
48,538 1942— 29,029 
25,567 1941— 5,311 
25,004 1942— 6,109 

under the total and partial disab‘lity 


provisions, I am going to make only a 
few remarks for the benefit of those 
of you who represent claimants. 

Gives Seven Pointers 

“1. Make sure of all essential facts. 

“2. Discuss the claim frankly with the 
other side. 

“3. Understand that the insurance com- 
pany is trying its best to pay every cent 
called for by the facts—and that the 
claim in which you are interested is no 
exception. 

“4. If the policy language appears 
somewhat rigid, remember that we law- 
yers, as a group, compelled the com- 
panies to use that wording by ‘sticking 
the company’ beyond reason and fair- 
ness under earlier phraseology in which 
we found loopholes. 

“5. Remember, also, that in the meri- 
torious claim, fairly presented, the com- 
pany usually waives those phrases and 
requirements designed to protect it in 
the unmeritorious or exaggerated claim. 

“6. Lawyers, charged with and sworn 
to the protection of the public interests 
and justice to all, would be the first to 
object to insurance claim administration 
based solely on court decisions, letting 
the chips fall where they may. 

“7. If you will pardon a bit of per- 
sonal, unsolicited advice, I recommend 
that your early efforts in controversies 
concerning total and partial disability 
clams be directed to securing a fair 
settlement and that your legal research 
be deferred to the time when you find, 
if ever you do, that your opponent is 
unwilling to do the fair thing.” 

Mr. Don Carlos cited some unsual 


A. & H. MEN CANCEL MEETING 
California Associations Will Continue 
Present Officers; L. A. Club 
Elects Olsen 

The California Association of Accident 
& Health Insurance Managers Clubs 
has cancelled its 1942 convention, which 
was to have been held in San Francisco, 
during the month of October. The can- 
cellation is due to the war situation. 

The action was taken following cor- 
respondence among member clubs, and 
was the result of unanimous concur- 
rence in the idea. The officers of the 
Association now in charge, will continue 
to function for another year, according 
to an announcement made at the meet- 
ing of the Los Angeles Club last week. 

At this meeting Charles A. Olsen, of 
Cass & Johansing, was elected secretary- 
treasurer, succeeding John Ford, Pacific 
Mutual, resigned because of additional 
duties placed upon him by the company. 
At the same time Ernest F. Hanson, 
Cass & Johansing, was elected an honor- 
ary member. 

F, B. Alldredge, immediate past presi- 
dent of the club, who now is general 
agent for the Occidental Life Insurance 
Co. of California, was elected an honor- 
ary member, and it was voted to con- 
tinue him on the board of directors until 
the expiration of his term. 

Ray C. Anderson, manager of the Los 
Angeles branch office of the Preferred 
Accident Insurance Co., was appointed 
chairman of the program committee for 
the remainder of the year. 


R. J. Wetterlund 


(Continued from Page 27) 
cause or substance burning in building. 
Steam Boiler Explosion 

Mr. Wetterlund said only two cases 
had been found dealing with the explo- 
s‘on of a steam boiler, in connection with 
this feature of the double indemnity 
clause. In one, the explosion of a fuel 
water heater, which preheated the water 
before being introduced into the steam 
boiler itself, was not the explosion of 
the steam boiler itself, under the policy 
wording, indicating that a case of this 
type may lead into involved and _ tech- 
nical corrections. In the other case, it 
was held that the use of the term “ex- 
plosion” in an insurance policy should 
be construed in its popular and not in 
a scientific manner. In that case, the 
policy granted coverage on account of 
the explosion of an automobile. 

The hurricane and tornado clause, he 
said, also involves complicated, scientific 
and technical considerations. Some poli- 
cies, he said, use the term cyclone instead 
of tornado but it has been held that 
these two terms are  synonomous. 
Another case is to the effect that a hur- 
ricane comes within the definition of a 
cyclone while still another holds that 
a tornado and hurricane are the same 
thing, although one court distinguished 
between a cyclone and a tornado. 





cases, discussed the so-called curative 
treatment doctrine enforced in many 
cases by the courts under which it has 
been held that a claimant is no longer 
entitled to total disability benefits if 
he refuses to undergo necessary surgical 
treatment, and disease as a complicating 
factor in prolonging disability. 

In conclusion he said he incorporated 
Mr. Rogers’ annotations of the total and 
partial disability provisions for the bene- 
fit of his hearers who wish to learn how 
the court in any one jurisdiction might 
interpret the phraseology of these pro- 
visions, 

“Please understand, however,” he con- 
cluded, “that these decisions have very 
little, if any, effect in shaping claim 
practices of the companies in those 
jurisdictions with which you deal pri- 
marily. Uniformity of claim practices 
seems more desirable than a crazy-quilt 
of many local practices growing out of 
attempts to follow every jurisdictional 
decision. Common sense and _ fairness 
serve the public interests better than 
technical interpretations.” 


International Claim 
Ass’n. Program Ready 


CHICAGO MEETING, SEPT. 14.15 





To Consider Impact of War in One and 
Half Day Session; Prepared by John 
B. Northrop, Metropolitan 





Program of the annual meeting of the 
International Claim Association at Chj- 
cago September 14-15 has been ap- 
nounced by Godfrey M. Day, Conneetj- 
cut General, president of the Associa- 
tion. Built around the impact of the 
war on insurance, the schedule has elim. 
inated all entertainment and has com- 
pressed the usual three-day session into 
one and a half days. Executive com- 
mittee will hold its meeting on Sunday 
prior to the opening of the convention 
under William E. Hein, State Mutual 
Life, chairman of the committee, 

At the first session of the conven- 
tion, Monday morning, September 14 the 
opening feature will be the president's 
address. Following the report of the 
membership committee by John W. 
Ayer, New England Mutual, chairman, 
the legal committee will make a special 
report on “The Effect of War on In- 
surance.” This will be in four sections, 
William K. Miller, Fidelity Mutual, 
chairman, legal committee, covering “Life 
Insurance Contracts’; John G. Kelly, 
Mutual Life of New York discussing 
“Disability Insurance”; John F. Handy, 
Massachusetts Mutual, “Double Indem- 
nity”; and Kenneth C. Berry, Lumber- 
man’s Mutual Casualty Company, “Acci- 
dent and Health.” The nominating com- 
mittee will be appointed before the noon 
recess. Monday afternoon, the conven- 
tion will break into four seminars, each 
devoted to one branch of claim work 
and the claim problems in that branch 
that have arisen as a result of the war. 
Industrial Insurance Seminar will be 
conducted by Victor L. Fox, Colonial 
Life; Accident and Health by Frederick 
M. Walters, General Accident Assur- 
ance Corp.; Ordinary and Group In- 
surance by James N. Cunningham, 
Crown Life of Canada, and Disability 
by J. Doyle DeWitt, Travelers. 

Tuesday morning, there will be a 
panel forum discussion, with general 
questions from the floor and _ reports 
from the seminar chairmen. Election 
of officers will close the convention at 
noon. The program has been prepared 
under the chairmanship of John B. 
Northrop, Metropolitan Life. 


G. W. KEMPER TALKS IN UTAH 








Urges Mastery of Three Laws of Sell- 
ing: Averages, Determination and 
Presentation 
George W. Kemper, manager, accident 
and health department, Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity Co., spoke before the Utah 
Association of Insurance Agents at Salt 
Lake City, October 25, on “A. & H. 
Salesmanship a War Job.” He advised 
his audience to master the following 

three “laws of successful selling” : 

“The Law of Averages. Selling de- 
pends on the law of averages based on 
the number of calls made each day and 
you must make a definite number 0! 
calls everyday. You must do it every 
day. Then you will establish an average 
of results which will indicate definitely 
to you what income you are to expect, 
and that goes a long way toward main- 
taining a proper mental attitude. _ 

“The Law of Determination. This law 
or a lack of understanding of this law 
is the biggest factor of mortality in any 
sales organization. A firm determima- 
tion to control one’s time that the num- 
ber of calls decided on will be accom 
plished each day and nothing must 11- 
terfere. Wasted time on the streets and 
failure to streamline the sales preset 
tation are two of the worst practices. 

“The Law of Presentation. This is the 
art of presenting a streamlined sales talk 
in logical, concise, interesting and con- 
vincing manner. The four steps of the 
sale are Attention, Interest, Desire and 
Action.” 
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Mansfield on Public Contracts; 
Garrison Talks on Blanket Bonds 


With Henry W. Nichols, vice-president 
and general counsel, National Surety 
Corp. presiding, the fidelity and surety 
round table at Detroit this week heard 
three speakers: Alexander Foster, Jr., 
whose speech is reviewed elsewhere, and 
Walter A. Mansfield, of Mason, David- 
son & Mansfield, Detroit, and Maynard 


Garrison, of Betts & Garrison, Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Mansfield spoke on “Public Con- 
tracts—The Miller Act and Related 


Legislation,” and Mr. Garrison on “The 
Insurer’s Rights of Subrogation under 
Blanket Bonds.” 

Mr. Mansfield that Miller 
act, requiring separate performance and 
lien bonds on public contracts, 
passed by Congress in 1935, “has done 
much to both adequately protect the 
insure to proper 


said the 


works 


Government and_ to 
creditors a prompt source of recovery 
on delinquent provided that 
there be a compliance with stated con- 


ditions precedent to a right of recovery.” 


accounts, 


Eliminates Technicalities 


He said it has done away with many 
technicalities, “those niceties of the law 
which become a despair of the creditors,” 
which were embodied in its predecessor, 
the Heard act. Since enactment of the 
law, he said, there has been enough liti- 
gation surrounding it to make it pos- 
sible to anticipate the courts’ interpreta- 
tion of it. 

He directed attention to the Sixth 
Supplemental National Defense Appro- 
priation Act, with respect to all con- 
tracts with the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and Maritime Commission, and 
all subcontracts thereunder which may 
involve $100,000 or more, where it is 
required that there be inserted a pro- 
Vision permitting a renegotiation of the 
contract price, to determine whether or 
not there has been an excessive profit. 
This legislation, he said, has been of 
concern to sureties because there is no 
yardstick by which the term “excessive 
profits” may be judged. 


Retrospective Operation 


The act requires retroactive or retro- 
spective operation, he said, and while 
the obligation of the contract is thus 
impaired, the legislation is not uncon- 
stitutional, because the prohibition 
against retroactive legislation does not 
apply to Federal legislation. Further- 
more, he said, “it is undoubtedly justi- 
fied by the war emergency, or as might 
be more aptly stated, police power.” 

“In the final analysis,” he said, “the 
generous spirit of cooperation shown by 
insurance companies has again been evi- 
denced. Insurance companies, notwith- 
standing this legislation and its possible 
effects, wrote bonds promptly on appli- 
cation therefor. Weeks expired before 
the War Department, Navy Department 
and Maritime Commission had permitted 
the protective clause to be inserted in 
the bonds. This is the American spirit. 
Thus insurance is playing its part in 
the war.” 

Garrison’s Paper 


Mr. Garrison’s paper was supplemen- 
tary to the introductory study of blan- 
ket bonds read before the section by 
Mr. Nichols in 1938 and the further 
Paper read in 1941 by Frank M. Coburn. 

He cautioned it is necessary to remem- 
ber that in considering the rights of 
subrogation under a blanket bond, “we 
are here dealing with an aspect of in- 
surance law and not of suretyship law,” 
and reviewed court decisions dealing 
with the question. He presented the 
lollowing conclusion: 

‘No case has been found holding di- 


rectly that the employer’s rights, in a 
suit in his name against the third per- 
son, are unaffected by uncollected fidel- 
ity insurance. On the other hand, all 
of the cases which refused to permit the 
employer to sue in his name did so on 
the express ground, that, since payment 
had previously been made by the in- 


surer, the suit was of necessity for the 
insurer’s benefit. It is entirely possible, 
therefore, that if the suit is brought by 
the employer—by that I mean, in the 
employer’s name but under the direc- 
tion of the insurer, as is now the com- 
mon practice, and if no payment has 
been made to the employer, the case 
would be viewed by the court as one 
strictly between the employer and the 
person who made the loss possible. Such 
being the case, the objections that were 
raised in those cases where the suit was 
brought in the employer’s name after 
payment by the insurer, could be 
avoided. If no payment whatever had 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT REACHES YOUR PROSPECTS IN BUSINES 


““But I tell you -- > 


Burglary Insurance 


| don’t need 


y47 
e 


Overconfidence is often the cause of loss through 


lack of insurance protection. Do not let it keep 





been made to the employer, then the 
question of the employer’s surety insur- 
ance would be immaterial to the case. 
Alternative Form 

“At first, the writer was of the onpin- 
ion that some alternative form of policy 
might be adopted which would provide 
that payment would not be made to the 
insured employer until after the loss had 
been collected from the third party. the 
policy providing for interest on the 
amount of the loss for the period dur- 
ing which payment is delayed. After 
further study it was finally concluded 
that such a policy would be impractic- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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you exposed to loss through burglary, liability or any 


other insurable hazard. Let our agent or your own 


broker survey your needs so that you 


may be adequately protected from loss. 
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Foster on Position of 
Surety Under Agreement 


SURETY 
Says Federal Assignment of Claims Act 
Amendment Does Not Subvert 

Surety’s Rights 

Foster, Jr., 
Association of 
spoke the 
table of the 
Insurance Law of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association meeting in Detroit 
this week on “Surety’s Rights Under Its 
Indemnity Agreements.” 

He divided his topic under three titles: 
rights against principal’s plant, 
supplies, etc.; surety’s rights 


TALKS AT SESSION 


manager, sure- 


Casualty 


\lexander 
tv department, 
& Surety 


fidelity 


Executives, before 


and surety round 


section of 


surety’s 
equipment, 





FOSTER JR. 


ALEXANDER 


retained by the owner 
building con- 
the 


against moneys 
during performance of the 
rights as affected by 


tract; surety’s 
Federal eae cin of claims act otf 
1940. 

Under the first title, he broke down 
the subject into two categories: those 


arising from principal's bankruptcy and 


those arising afterwards. He said that 
the surety’s rights under its assign- 
ments are to be preserved under the 


bankruptcy act, “it must find some theory 
other than that of an equitable lien.” 
Contractual vs. Equitable Rights 
Speaking of the surety’s rights against 
moneys retained by the owner during 
performance of the building contract, 
Mr. Foster said that because of the 
overlapping of contractual rights with 
equitable rights under a particular set of 
facts before the courts, the opinions 
handed down are “often quite confusing 
insofar as one can determine whether 
judicial reliance has been placed on the 
indemnity contract or upon the inde- 
pendently existing right of subrogation.” 
Under the third topic, surety’s rights 
as affected by the Federal assignment 
of claims act of 1940, Mr. Foster said: 
“For many years an act of Congress 
declared that all assignments of 
claims against the United States are 
void unless executed in accordance with 
centain statutory formalities. Whether 
this statutory declaration operated to de- 


he 
nas 


eat an assignment, not only in cases 
here the claim was asserted directly 
against the United States by the as- 
gnee, but also in other cases as well 


vhere the Government had paid over its 
bligation and was no longer an inter- 
ested party in the controversy between 
uccessive assignees, has long been a sub- 
judicial debate 


iect of 


Protection to Government 


“Nothwithstanding that the act was 
ntended to afford protection to the 
(sovernment against embroilment in con- 

versies between conflicting claimants 


to moneys due therefrom, nevertheless, 
within the Supreme Court of the United 
States itself, there have existed two 
conflicting lines of authority—one hold- 
ing that under all circumstances and be- 
tween all parties an assignment of a 


claim against the Government not con- 
forming with the statute is void; the 
other holding that the statute was in- 


operative as between the parties to the 
suit if the Government has paid over its 
debt and been discharged. 

“The Supreme Court’s 
National Bank of Commerce v. Downie 
was commonly believed, until fairly re- 
cently, to have settled the law in favor 
of the invalidity rule. In that case, two 
banks holding assignments of claims by 
a Government contractor sought, in a 
bankruptcy proceeding, to obtain a 
preferential status for their assignments 
as against other creditors of the con- 
tractor represented by his trustee in 
bankruptcy. It was held that the assign- 
ments were void and that the banks 
were not entitled to priority over gen- 
eral creditors. In some jurisdictions, it 
was felt that the decision in this case 
impelled the overruling of local decisions 


decision in 


holding to the contrary rule. 

“In the comparatively recent case of 
Martin v. National Surety Co., the court 
recognized the conflict in its own de- 


cisions, and in an opin‘on by Judge 
Cardozo which is more in keeping with 
oh spirit and purpose of the assignment 
act, held that the latter was inapplicable 
where the Government has paid over the 
funds and the controversy involves onlv 
the private rights of successive assignees. 
Regardless, however, of how much one is 
impressed with the soundness of the 
theory of that decision. its effect was 
nevertheless unfortunate in that it served 
debate which 


once again to revive a 
seemingly had been foreclosed by the 
Downie case.” 


Amendment to Act 


In connection with the Government's 
defense program, ay Foster said, con- 
tractors turned to pet and other 
financial institutions for aid and in view 
of the confused state of the law gov- 
erning assignments, these institutions 
felt they could not lend money with 
any degree of safety and they were in- 
strumental in obtaining in 1940 an 
amendment to the existing act which 


purported to validate, under certain con- 
dit‘ons, assignments taken by them as 
security for financing operations. 
“Whether such amendment has brought 
about a rearrangement of the previously 
existing rights of the contractor’s surety 
as against the bank that has fing anced the 
progress of his contract,” said Mr. 
Foster, “is seriously to be doubted.” 
Where the contractor defaults, he said, 
the surety has two well recognized 
equitable claims against the funds as 
against the lending institution—that of 
subrogation to the rights of the Gov- 
ernment where the surety competes, and 
that of subrogation to the rights of 
material men. “In opposing these pow- 
erful rights,” he said, “the lending insti- 
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URGES STATE DRIVERS’ LAW 


St. Louis Traffic Expert Recommends 
Elimination of Local Ordinances 
in Missouri 


Adoption of a state drivers’ license 
law that would require all drivers of 
automobiles operating in the state to 


pass a rigid physical examination with 
the elimination of the varying municipal 
license laws governing drivers, such as 
the one now in effect in St. Louis, was 
urged by Director of Streets and Sewers 
Arthur C. Meyers in a traffic engineer- 
ing report recently submitted to the St. 
Louis Board of Public Service, of which 
he is a member. 

He contends that such a state-wide 
law would operate far more satisfactory 
than the present state law in conjunc- 
tion with existing municipal ordinances. 
It would also mean uniform law en- 
forcement throughout Missouri. 

In the report, Meyers also recom- 
mended the adoption of a standard sys- 
tem to govern reports of accidents in 

Louis; establishment of an accident 
investigation and prevention bureau; 
careful reporting of all accidents, even 
minor mishaps; a continuing traffic edu- 
cation program; closer coordination of 
state, county, municipal and civic traf- 
fic control activities ; adoption of the 
standard straffic ordinance as proposed 
by the United States Bureau of Roads, 
and the creation of a Greater St. Louis 
Trafic Committee. 


tution necessarily relies broken 
reed. 

“Claiming its rights through an assign- 
ment from a defaulting contractor, it 
obviously, in legal theory, cannot have 
rights superior to the source from which 
they derive. Nothing in the history of 
the 1940 amendment is indicative of any 
intent by Congress to subvert the sure- 
ty’s pre-existing equitable rights.” 
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Why not make this your New Jersey 
Claim Service Office ? 


With fewer cars on the road due to gas rationing, resulting 
in a decided drop in claims, we suggest advisability of desig- 
nating this office to service your casualty and fire claims. 


Departments for all types of Insurance Claims 


TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SERVICE 


NEW JERSEY 
CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 


Phone: Mitchell 2-7080-1 


Branches: Asbury Park, N. J.—Newton, N. J. 
Serving Insurance Companies Since 1925 





Gough Bars Medical Riders; 
Must be Separate Coverage 


Deputy Insurance Commissioner C, A, 
Gough of New Jersey has taken the 
position that medical reimbursement rid- 
ers attached to residence and_ personal 
liability policies provide accident insur- 
ance and are therefore unlawful in the 
state except when the coverage is issued 
in a separate policy. He has advised 
all casualty companies operating in the 
state -that such riders submitted to the 
department are not permissible, saying: 

“This department has taken the posi- 
tion, in all these cases, that these riders 
provide accident insurance and that they 
cannot be issued legally in this. state, 
except as separate policies, each covering 
a single assured, and that all such poli- 
cies must be written in accordance with 
the provisions of the act concerning 
accident and health policies and estab- 
lishing standard provisions for such poli- 
cies, Chapter 38 of Title 17 of the Re- 
vised Statutes.” 





Surety Session 


(Continued from Page 29) 


able and unwise for various reasons, 
principally of an underwriting nature. 

“Such being the case, the suggestion 
is made that in the restrictive districts 
whenever a sizeable loss occurs, an ef- 
fort be made by the company represen- 
tatives and their attorneys to secure the 
agreement of the assured to permit the 
actual payment of the loss to be delayed 
until the litigation is terminated. In the 
event the assured is disinclined to wait 
for his money, the agreement to pay 
interest might serve as sufficient induce- 
ment. In any event, it is the writer's 
opinion that if some arrangement can 
be worked out whereby the assured can 
testify that he has not been paid, the 
amount of his loss, other questions re- 
garding his insurance become immate- 
rial. Under such circumstances, the case 
would be one between the employer and 
the so-called innocent third person, and 
the objections that were raised in those 
cases where the suit was brought in the 
employer’s name after payment by the 
insurer could be avoided. If such a 
record could be made in the trial court, 
then it would be impossible for the ap- 
pellate courts to use the fact of the in- 
surance as an excuse to deny recovery. 

“The writer is fully aware that the 
above suggestion is not entirely free of 
danger and presents the thought simply 
because it is the only alternative to the 
surety companies’ outright assumption 
of the loss. 

“In the event it is ultimately held by 
the courts that even delayed payment 
will not permit a recovery in the as- 
sured’s name, then the companies must 
simply regard the fact, that it will not 
be able to recoup from innocent persons 
the amount of their losses, as one of 
the risks covered, to be reflected in the 
computation of the premium charged.” 
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NS U R AWNC E 


We Are at War— 


War against Ruthlessness, Destruction 
and Tyranny. To win this war we must 
all work harder and closer together—we 
must produce and we must fight — we 
can win. 


Insurance can be counted on to do its 
part —to protect life, property and 
production. 


Insurance agents and brokers are 
soldiers on the home front—the men and 
women who are writing the insurance 
protection so essential in peacetime and 
so vital in war time. 


The Loyalty Group salutes the insur- 
ance producer. For go years we have been 
protecting our policyholders against loss 
and we pledge our continued services to 
their Security and the Security of our 
Nation. 


“Loyalty” means Fidelity and Faith- 
fulness to our country, to our insured and 
to our agents and brokers. 


5 aaa. 


President 


Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1855 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Organized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
Organized 1866 


The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Organized 1870 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


xk 
HOME OFFICE 

10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey 


Southwestern Dept. 
912 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Texas 


Western Department 
120 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Illinois 





Canadian Departments 
461 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 


404 West Hastings St., 


i \ 


Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Organized 1852 


Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 
Organized 1906 

The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
Organized 1874 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Organized 1909 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Foreign Department 
111 John St. 
New York, New York 


Vancouver, B. C. 
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You know—but your clients don’t— 
how much expert knowledge is needed 
in writing insurance policies. So 
Aetna is telling this story for you 
—telling it in Time, the 
weekly news magazine. Look 
for this advertisement— 
in color—in the August 
31st issue of Time. 
The Aetna Fire 
Group. W. Ross 
McCain, y* 
President. 






















































it’s allin knowing how 


A lot of things look easy— 
until you try to do them 
yourself. 


Take the matter of planning your in- 
surance program. Do you know what 
extended coverage should be added 
to your fire insurance if your home 
has automatic heating—or how your 
automobile liability insurance should 
be brought up to date when the chil- 
dren become old enough to drive? 


To save you the trouble of struggling 
over such problems or writing com- 
plicated letters about them, the Aetna 
Fire Group sells only through reliable 


aie ~ zs Far, 
‘= the Aina Sire 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


local agents or brokers. These repre- 
sentatives can talk things over with 
you face to face at your convenience 
—they can fit insurance to your needs 
in a jiffy—and they are on the job just 
as promptly in event of loss. 


It is a further satisfaction to know that 
insurance with a capital stock company 
such as those comprising the Aetna Fire 
Group is backed by both a paid-in 
capital and surplus. You are never liable 
for assessment. 


Don’t Guess About Insurance 
—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL 
AGENT OR BROKER 


Since 1519 











through conflagra- 
tions, wars and 


financial depressions, no policyholder 
has ever suffered loss because of failure 
of the Aetna to meet its obligations. 


WARS 
1846 


Mexican 
War 
1861 
Civil 
War 
1898 

Spanish- 

American 
War 


1917 
World 
War | 
1941 

World 
War 2 








CONFLAGRATIONS 


1835—New York City 
1845—New York City 
1851—San Francisco 
1866—Portland, Me. 
1871 —Chicago 
1872—Boston 

1877 —St. John, N.B. 
1889—Seattle; Spokane 
1901 —Jacksonville, Fla. 
1904—Baltimore 
1906—San Francisco 
1908—Chelsea 
1914—Salem 

194 1— Fall River 





DEPRESSIONS 
1819 


1837 
1843 
1857 
1873 
1893 
1907 
1921 
1929 











‘OUD 


Aetna Insurance Co, * The World Fire & Marine Insurance Co. * The Century Indemnity Co. * Piedmont Fire Insurance Co, * Standard Insurance Co. of N.Y. * Standard Surety & Casualty Co. of N.Y. 
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